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The President 


As this issue of EDUCATION FOR 
Victory goes to press, we are 
saddened by the sudden death of 
our President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. History has recorded 
and will continue to reveal his 
greatness as a man, a statesman, a 
defender of democracy, and a 
friend of education. The military 
victory which he planned so 
brilliantly is now in view. Of its 
great purposes—peace for the 
world and justice to all mankind— 
he persistently reminded us. He 
knew these could be won and kept 
only as millions of people in great 
and small nations alike possess the 
necessary ideals and understand- 
ing. 

As educators we rededicate our- 
selves to the cultivation of his 
ideals for a secure and peaceful 
world. 

To President Harry S. Truman 
we all pledge our unwavering sup- 
port in carrying to a successful 
conclusion the great objectives to 
which he, too, is so earnestly 
devoted. 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Urges Educators 
To See That Veterans Get Best 
Education Has To Offer 


The following address was given by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the opening 
session of the Conference on Educational 
Programs for Veterans, recently held at 
the National Education Association 
Headquarters. 

“IT am sure that most of you who have 
been dealing with veterans, or who have 
seen a great deal of them, have a feeling 
that what is done in the educational 
field is going to be very important; and 
I don’t think that we are quite ready to 
decide all that needs to be done. 

“I went the other day to a meeting 
where the subject for discussion was, 
‘The Future of Education in America.’ 
One of the speakers said that the G. I. 
Bill of Rights might have served a very 
useful purpose in American education if 
educators had had something to do with 
writing it. I asked why they didn’t; and 
the gentleman replied, ‘Well, we have no 
way of getting together, so we don’t feel 
that that was a satisfactory bill. We 
think it could have been made much more 
useful to education and to veterans seek- 
ing education if different provisions had 
been written into it.’ 

“T think it is a rather unfortunate ad- 
mission that educators had nothing to 
do with formulating a bill which is going 
to touch quite as many young people, as 
does that part of the G. I. Bill of Rights 
which deals with education. It really 
has a great deal to do with the future of 
this country as a whole. A great many 
of these boys have seen opportunities for 
advancement which they perhaps had 
never even thought of before; and they 
will use these opportunities or not use 
them, according to the ease with which 
they are made available to them when 
their work in the Army or the Navy is 
over. 


Real Information Must Come 
From Educators 


“T am interested to see that Senator 
Pepper’s Committee is going to recon- 


sider many of the needs of veterans, and 
I think there is a great deal of good that 
will come out of interest on the part of 
Congress. But unless the people who are 
going to do the job really know what they 
need for facilities for education, or what 
they want to do, very little that is help- 
ful is going to come from the investiga- 
tion of any committee—because the real 
information has to come from educators. 
You must know what you think ought 
to be done as a result of your study and 
deliberations and must be able to put 
it in terms that will mean something to 
Members of Congress. 


Teachers Must Be Educated To 
Give Instruction to Adults 


“Now it seems to me, from the con- 
tacts I have had with veterans, that 
naturally the people on the college level 
are better off and, perhaps, a little more 
has been done to prepare for them than 
has been done for the others. Even on 
the college level, one thing has been neg- 
lected—pbut it is the same thing that has 
been neglected all the way down the 
line—the fact that we are going to get 
back from the war mature people—ma- 
ture in certain ways, at least—who know 
how to carry responsibility. Some of 
them have had a considerable amount 
of authority, but the technical training 
they need may be sadly lacking for doing 
a civilian job. Sometimes they know 
what they need; sometimes they do not 
know. Too often, veterans have no idea 
what they need in additional education. 
We must recognize the fact that we can’t 
put mature people back to studying 
things with groups of children. They do 
not fit in. They are uncomfortable, and 
they require a different type of education. 

“Veterans may need knowledge of the 
same things you are teaching a child in 
grade seven or eight, but they should 
have a different presentation in order to 
be satisfied. I think it is going to mean 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 





that teachers must be properly educated 
so as to give instruction to adults. The 
veterans want to go faster and they will 
be able to go faster, and they don’t want 
to sit down in the same class with chil- 
dren. There may not be such a great 
span of difference in age, nevertheless 
there will be a great span of difference in 
experience. 


Educators and Employers Need To 
Cooperate 


“Then, too, there is another thing we 
have not done, which seems to me vital. 
We have not brought together the people 
who are going to be the employers of 
these young people and the educators; 
and, unless they do come together and 
know how they are going to complement 
each other, there are going to be a lot 
of young people, after they go to school 
again, who will be frustrated because 
they don’t meet the needs of the em- 
ployer. Training will have to be initi- 
ated by the educators because the em- 
ployers in general are not going to think 
in terms of education. Nevertheless, it 
is important that these youngsters re- 
ceive the training which is most quickly 
going to place them in such position that 
the employer is going to say, ‘Yes, he has 
acquired the training he needs for this 
job. I will take him.’ 

“When you move up into the college 
group, there is a more complicated situ- 
ation because the group which comes into 
the college level is going to need, prob- 
ably, some guidance on entering the bus- 
iness field and on how to move rather 
rapidly into executive positions. That 
will require a good deal of work between 
educators and business people because 
there, in that group, you are going to 
find not the boys who need skills and 
a certain level of education to meet the 
use of the skill; but you are going to 
find people who have really carried great 
responsibility; who have had a great deal 
of authority and who should very quickly 
reach positions of responsibility if they 
are going to have satisfaction out of their 
work. If they do not have satisfaction of 
that kind, I am afraid we will have some 
badly frustrated young people. 

“For example, take the commander of 
a P. T. Squadron, who, before the war, 
went to college. From there he came 
right into the Navy. In answer to a 
question as to his reaction to accepting 
responsibility, he replied, “The first time 
I found I had any responsibility I was 
scared to death. Now, of course, it is 
perfectly easy.’ I asked, ‘Do you ever 
wonder what you will do after you are 
out of the Navy?’ The response was, ‘I 
know what I would like to do.” ‘What?’ 
‘I would like to take some of my buddies 








Facts Revealed 


A résumé presented during the 
Conference on the Educational 
Program of Veterans recently held 
at the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters, included the 
following information: 

At the end of the war it is esti- 
mated that there will be 15,000,000 
veterans: 

525,000 wi have had a fourth- 
grade education or less, 

4,000,000 will have had from 4 
to 8 grades of schooling, 

5,000,000 will have had from 8 
to 12 grades of schooling, 

5,000,000 will be ready for col- 
lege work, 

Hence, two-thirds of the veter- 
ans will be “undereducated”—not 
eligible for college. These men and 
women come from every State in 
the Union, the majority from rural 
areas, many from the Spanish- 
American population in the South- 
west, many are first and second 
generation Americans, and many 
are Negroes. 

According to a survey of educa- 
tional intentions of servicemen, 
full-time schooling at all levels is 
indicated for: 


Group Percent 
PRB s Sti nancncnminaonn 4 
White enlisted................ 7 
i ee 12 


Doubling the above percentages 
will give the approximate number 
of veterans planning part-time 
schooling. 











and clean up the city government. I 
would just like to run for office and clean 
up the city government.’ That, without 
preparation of any kind, is a wonderful 
idea that a great many young people 
may have. But this young commander 
would soon find that he might be the tool 
of the machine before he could turn 
around because he has no education in 
that field. 

“And then I happened to see a youth 
of 23, a lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Force, who had done 90 missions over 
Germany. He has not been to college but 
has completed high school and is intelli- 
gent. He has had authority and has ac- 
cepted great responsibility. What will 
you do with that young man? When 
frustrated young people do not see a 
vision of how they may have a satisfying 
life, they are a very serious problem. 

“I think that we ought to face the 
fact that we have trained a great number 
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of young people in ways that they have 
never been trained before—military 
ways; and military ways lead to the 
use of force, and it is not going to be a 
very satisfactory condition which we will 
have to face unless we channel these 
energies and abilities in the right direc- 
tion. 


So Much Depends Upon What 
Veterans Really Want and 
Become 


“The last war offers no comparison 
with this war because the numbers in- 
volved were so much smaller in the 
former. We know pretty well that the 
men who have made up the veterans’ 
organizations since the last war have had 
a great deal of influence. Just compare 
that with the numbers you will have in 
this war, and you will see that you are 
going to depend very greatly for what 
happens in your country, on these vet- 
erans; and it is extremely important, I 
think, that they get the very best that 
education has to offer. 

“T even think you ought to go beyond 
thinking through supplying them with 
what they ask for; you ought to be think- 
ing about making boys in the service 
want things that they don’t, perhaps, 
realize they want—because so much de- 
pends on what these men really want and 
what they become. I see a number of 
them here in Viaishington—boys who are 
studying at George Washington Uni- 
versity, the American University, and 
boys still in the hospitals. 


Discussions of Contemporary 
Problems Valuable in Prepar- 
ing for Civilian Life 

“I was very much interested out at 
Forest Glen, in one of their discussions 
the other morning, and the type of ques- 
tions asked me. The discussions, or 
forums, out there are very good. I wish 
the Navy had those forums in Bethesda, 
and in their various hospitals, because 
there is a consideration of contemporary 
problems which is valuable in preparing 
young men for civilian life. I see one 
result of it very often in the boys from 
the hospitals—the Navy boys have far 
fewer questions to ask than the Army 
boys. That is because they are not ac- 
customed to this experience. The Army 
boys are very free in asking questions. 
I think that that comes from the habit 
they have of meeting and discussing 
things; and I think that that is a good 
thing, but it is not enough. You will 
find even among those boys some plac- 
idly going to sleep in the middle of a 
talk or discussion; and you will know the 
person speaking didn’t know how to hold 
their interest. That means that you 
must havea technique. You will have to 


work on the type of people who are go- 
ing to teach these young people. You 
are going to get the veterans when they 
are still not very strong, not completely 
well; and, unless they are really inter- 
ested, you are not going to get very much 
across to them. 


What Happens to This Country 
Is of Vast Importance to World 


“T have a feeling that out of this con- 
ference may come something of vast im- 
portance—not just to the veterans them- 
selves, but to the whole future of the 
country; and what happens to this coun- 
ry is going to be of vast importance to 
the world as a whole. 

“You people are really, it seems to me, 
doing something that has very great pos- 


sibilities for the future. I am going to 
wish you good luck; I know that I prob- 
ably have not told you anything that 
you' did not already know. I would like 
to leave with you the feeling that we have 
a deep concern about the type of educa- 
tion that is offered and the fact that it 
shall meet the employers’ need. The aim 
of all young people is to work at some- 
thing they enjoy and that they find gives 
satisfaction and a happy life. You 
are the people who will help to bring 
that about, and we will watch with great 
interest what you recommend and what 
you start to do. We hope that you will 
awaken the interest of the people of the 
country, and that you will have great 
success in accomplishing whatever you 
decide needs to be done.” 
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Criteria for Selecting School Board Members 


Andrew H. Gibbs, Chief Educational 
Assistant in State School Administration, 
U. S. Office of Education, has prepared 
the following article. 


Democracy at work is well exemplified 
in the conception and function of the 
local school board. The American citi- 
zen determines what the educational 
program will be. His representatives in 
the State legislature determine the 
State’s educational program; his repre- 
sentatives on the local school board de- 
termine, within broad prescriptions, the 
locality’s educational program. These 
representatives who are determining 
educational programs are laymen. They 
are subject to the wishes of the people. 
The control of American education is in 
the hands of laymen. 

This year there will be about 100,000* 
school district elections at which quali- 
fied voters will settle school issues by 
ballots and elect from their number local 
school board members, who, when or- 
ganized as boards of education to oper- 
ate and maintain schools locally, will 
become the directorates of these commu- 
nities’ largest public enterprises. What 
criteria should the voter use in selecting 
and voting for candidates for school 
board membership? Is this elective of- 
fice different from other public offices? 


1Over 75 percent of all elections in 1944 
were school district elections. April is the 
month in which the largest number of elec- 
tions takes place. About 90 percent of all 
elections last year were held in March, April, 
May, June, and July. About 90 percent of 
school elections are held along with the gen- 
eral or final elections. 


What is the job of the school board mem- 
ber—what does he do or what should 
he do? 

In setting up such criteria for the 
voter it may be assumed that he knows 
the functions and purposes of the board 
of education, what kind of educational 
program the community wants and is 
willing and able to pay for, what relation 
he as citizen has to the board and its 
individual members, and whether the 
board as organized is functioning satis- 
factorily. Experience shows, however, 
that there is need for constant reitera- 
tion of information on duties and re- 
sponsibilities and relationships for both 
voters and candidates—and those who 
become board members.’ 

The local school boards are vested with 
authority and responsibility for operat- 
ing and maintaining the State’s educa- 
tional programs locally. The authority 
of the board includes legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions. The board 
usually retains the legislative and judi- 
cial functions and delegates the executive 
function to a paid superintendent and 
a staff. One of the most important 
functions of these lay boards is to select 
and appoint an executive officer to ad- 
minister the educational program under 


broad policies laid down by the board. 


2 A selected bibliography on the local school 
board is available upon request from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

3 There are about 117,000 local school boards 
and approximately 400,000 local school board 
members. 
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A study of the operation of boards of 
education as reflected in practice and 
contrasted with the way these boards 
should operate as stated in principles of 
administration shows wide divergence. 
This gap will lessen in proportion as the 
voters and candidates know what the 
board’s duties and responsibilities are 
and when the voters demand of those 
placed in office that these responsibilities 
be met according to acceptable “best 
practices” as recommended by authori- 
ties on school administration. 


Operates as a Unit 


In contributing to the successful op- 
eration of the board, experience has 
shown that the individual member should 
do certain things and avoid doing 
others. The board legally operates as a 
unit; its success depends upon concerted 
action of its several members. 

Contrary to popular belief, the school 
board member as an individual board 
member has few duties to perform and 
he has (or should have) no prerogatives 
because of board membership. Since the 
board member is not representing special 
interests or groups but represents the 
qualified voters within the school district, 
his board actions should reflect an effort 
to obtain the best educational service for 
allin the system. Since he is not an edu- 
cator but a layman (doctor, banker, 
lawyer, merchant, housewife, laborer, 
etc.) and usually receives no compensa- 
tion for his services as a board member, 
he should not as an individual interfere 
with or attempt to usurp the duties of the 
paid executive officer and staff of the 
board. The superintendent and his staff 
may be replaced by the board if they are 
inefficient; the board’s responsibility is 
to have the schools run and services 
rendered—not to run the schools. 

Membership on the local school board, 
however, is a sacred trust. To serve well 
requires giving unselfishly of one’s time 
and energy; it demands some study and 
much thought. Its reward comes in 
knowing this is public service. 

Ordinarily, the principal functions of 
the school board member are to assist the 
board as a body in determining the poli- 
cies under which the schools of the sys- 
tem operate and to assist the board as a 
body to determine how effectively the 
policies have been executed by the one 
to whom the board has delegated this 
responsibility and authority. It is also 
his duty as a member to attend all meet- 
ings of the board, to participate fully in 
its deliberations, and to vote on all ques- 
tions before the board. These are ime 
portant responsibilities and if conscien- 
tiously carried out reflect the highest type 
of public service. 





The qualifications of the board mem- 
ber as indicated in the school codes vary 
from State to State but in general they 
are nominal: He must have attained a 
certain age; he must be “able to read and 
write” or have completed eight grades of 
school, etc.; he shall be a citizen and 
resident of the district for a specified 
time; he shall not be interested in any 
contract with, or claim against, the 
board; he shall take an oath of office, 
etc. It is difficult from these qualifica- 
tions to derive criteria. 

Nominating petitions signed by a cer- 
tain number of qualified voters is prob- 
ably the best method of selecting can- 
didates. The following proposal of a city 
school survey report has commendable 
features: 

The matter of nominating candidates 
can be intrusted to a committee, 100 or 
more in number, made up of representa- 
tive men and women chosen for the pur- 
pose from various civic bodies in the city 
which are working in a nonpolitical way 
for the betterment of conditions and for 
the progress of the city. Such a com- 
mittee, coming together for the purpose 
of inviting representative men and wom- 
en of the community to stand before the 
public as candidates for a place on the 
board of education and guaranteeing 
such candidates their support would 
serve to induce men and women to take 
places on the board. 


Desirable Qualities of Members 

Several writers have attempted to set 
down the traits or quaiities that should 
be possessed by school board members, 
Deffenbaugh’s, which is representative of 
these statements, follows: 

No definite rule can be formulated set- 
ting forth qualifications that a school 
board member should possess. In gen- 
eral, however, it can be said that a board 
of education should be composed of per- 
sons who possess ability in dealing with 
private and public affairs, sterling char- 
acter, and breadth of mind, who are con- 
vinced of the importance of education, 
and who represent various professional 
and vocational interests; who are willing 
and able to gjve time and energy to the 
duties of their office; and who clearly 
understand what their duties are. 

These characteristics appear at first 
glance to be rather indefinite and more 
likely to be apparent after election than 
before. We can only surmise the “de- 
gree of ability” an individual has by the 
material success apparent in his previous 
public and private business dealings; 
“sterling character” and “breadth of 
mind” are also of this subjective nature, 
insofar as one has ability to judge their 
sterlingness or broadness upon past per- 
formance; the degree of importance as- 
signed to education varies with individ- 
uals as well as between them; “willing- 
ness” and “ability” are implied in ac- 












ceptance of the nomination or seeking of 
the office; a “clear understanding of the 
duties” is important but not nearly so im- 
portant as a willingness to learn these 
duties and their proper execution after 
he becomes a member. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, 
which are principally due to inability to 
define and recognize these traits listed, 
the description will guide citizens in se- 
lecting, nominating, and voting for per- 
sons they consider of high caliber. 

It is the duty of the American citizen 
who nominates, votes for, or appoints 
school board members: 

1. To understand reasonably well the 
functions and the extent of authority and 
responsibility of the particular local 
board of education and the powers and 
duties of the individual school board 
members. 

2. To nominate, together with a group 
or groups of interested citizens, for 
board membership men and women who 
have qualifications prescribed in the 
school law and insofar as possible: 

a. Who are employed in some socially 
acceptable occupation other than ed- 
ucation—employed rather than retired 
or unemployed persons.‘ 

b. Who have a clear understanding 
of, and a sincere desire to perform, the 
duties and responsibilities of school 
board members; persons who are will- 
ing to accept responsibility and dele- 
gate authority. 

c. Who are willing to give freely of 
their time to attend meetings, keep 
informed on problems, and vote on all 
questions before the board. 

d. Who will represent the whole 
community—not sections, groups, or 
special interests. 

e. Who are intelligent, cooperative, 
public spirited; those who have some 
understanding of budgets and busi- 
ness administration; those who have 
been successful in business and public 
undertakings. 

3. To hold the board of education re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory and effi- 
cient operation of the educational pro- 
gram within its jurisdiction. This 
means: 


a. The board will function as a body 
in determining policies and in evaluat- 
ing the educational program. 

b. The board will employ an execu- 
tive officer, operate the educational 
program through a well-qualified pro- 
fessional (administrative and teach- 
ing) and nonprofessional staff em- 
ployed upon nomination of its execu- 
tive officer, and hold its executive officer 
responsible for results. 


“The board of education is a lay group; to 
place persons actively engaged in teaching— 
or its related flelds—often defeats the pur- 
pose of a “lay” policy-determining body. 
Although retired and unemployed persons 
of high caliber may be available the criticism 
is frequently made that they may spend too 
much time in this activity and usurp the 
duties of the superintendent. 


(Turn to page 20) 
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School-Work Programs 
For High-School Youth 


“Work experience is practical activity 
of value to the individual and to society 
which produces goods or services and 
which meets acceptable standards nor- 
mal to that work situation. It may or 
may not be accompanied with pay, and 
it may be conducted both in and out of 
school.” 

The Youth Conference which met at 
Stanford University in September 1942 
adopted the above definition of work ex- 
perience. In line with this definition, 
Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Sec- 
ondary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has assembled the following re- 
port on school-work programs from 
several schools and school systems. The 
description of the Los Angeles program 
was contributed by Vierling Kersey, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles; 
the statement on Berks County, Pa., by 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist 
in Rural Education, Office of Education; 
and the report on Oakland, by Elise H. 
Martens, Senior Specialist in the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, Office of 
Education. Descriptions of the other 
programs were prepared by Mr. Jessen. 


Purposes of School-Work 
Programs 


In these years, schools are making 
many adjustments in order that they may 
contribute in greatest possible measure 
to the winning of the war. One of the 
arrangements which has become preva- 
lent is part-time employment of students 
who are still enrolled in high school. By 
this means many schools have stopped 
or reversed the trend toward loss of stu- 
dents which developed with our entry 
into the war. 

Probably some of these arrangements 
are not so good as one could wish them 
to be. They may at times be open to the 
objection that there is now overemploy- 
ment of youth just as during the 1930’s 
there was underemployment. Some high 
schools seeing their more mature stu- 
dents leaving school for full-time jobs 
may have too greatly extended them- 
selves in order to retain these students in 
school. Some students in their zeal to 
serve in the emergency and to earn 
money may have taken on more respon- 
sibilities than their years or their health 
would warrant. But if through adjust- 
ments schools can retain on a part-time 
basis students who might otherwise re- 
linquish school altogether in favor of full- 
time employment, then surely an impor- 
tant result has been achieved; for expe- 


rience indicates that once a boy or girl 
drops out of school he is not likely to 
return. 

The purposes aimed at by part-time 
employment for high-school students are 
of several kinds. One important outcome 
certainly is vocaticnal preparation for an 
occupation. Where the boy or girl has 
chosen his or her life work this forms 
one of the most potent reasons not only 
for part-time employment in selected 
work but also for school study related 
to the job. -Integrated cooperative pro- 
grams involving part time at work and 
part time at school are significant at all 
times but especially when the Nation is 
engaged in war. 

For those who have not progressed so 
far as to have chosen their occupation, 
part-time employment may have a def- 
inite exploratory value. By taking a 
part-time job, a boy or girl may have an 
opportunity to try out an occupation to 
find out for himself whether he likes the 
work and is likely to succeed at it. If he 
decides that this sort of work is not what 
he wishes to pursue for a lifetime, no 
great harm is done. If he waits to do 
his exploring until after he has com- 
pleted high school, he will usually find it 
difficult to transfer out of the work he 
is doing to some other occupation. 

Then, there are those who see great 
social and personal value coming to the 
student who accepts a part-time job 
while he is still in school. They contend 
that everyone, no matter what career 
he is going to follow, ought to know 
something about work with his hands 
and that the only way really to learn 
about work is to do some of it. Parents, 
teachers, employers, and students them- 
Selves speak of qualities such as responsi- 
bility, initiative, and confidence devel- 
oped by employment on a job while one 
is still in school. 

Still another reason for student part- 
time employment is the desire to earn 
money. In some cases this is necessary 
if the student is to continue in school; 
however, such evidence as is available 
indicates that in the majority of cases 
the money earned is very welcome but 
not absolutely necessary. Whatever 
purposes the earnings are put to, the 
ambition to earn money is one of the 
most impelling reasons for students to 
work part time. 

Finally the patriotic motive is present 
in much of the part-time employment of 
the present day. Youth, ever enthusi- 
astic and idealistic, is restive in time of 


emergency unless it can do its bit. The 
initiative and enterprise displayed by 
high-school boys and girls in the various 
drives and campaigns for sale of bonds 
and for salvage of various kinds of ma- 
terials are cases in point. The succes- 
sive and continuing appeals for man- 
power probably have had no less effect 
on youth than on adults; the effective 
responses to calls for part-time labor on 
farms, in factories, in offices, and in re- 
tail selling are another indication that 
youth desires to do whatever it can to 
help shorten this war. 

In many cases, the underlying motives 
for part-time work by high-school boys 
and girls are complex and not readily as- 
certained. Those mentioned in preced- 
ing paragraphs or combinations of two 
or more of them are, however, the mo- 
tives which are most frequently en- 
countered. 

School authorities in many communi- 
ties leave the arrangements for employ- 
ment of high-school students to chance, 
the school and the job competing for the 
student’s time. Under these conditions 
too often the job wins. Following are 
descriptions of procedures in some schools 
and school systems that have attempted 
to organize programs which permit stu- 
dents td’ spend part of their time in school 
and part of it in work. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Youth is participating in all-out ef- 
fort for war production in the Los An- 
geles City area in excess of 1,000,000 hours 
per week. At the same time, these boys 
and girls are successfully carrying their 
full load of school work. They will grad- 
uate at the normal time with their class- 
mates. Much has been gained through 
the Four-Four Plan (4 hours of. school 
and 4 hours of work each day) and little 
or-nothing has been lost. 

War exacts a heavy price from all of 
us, including, unfortunately, the chil- 
dren. Our children, so far, have been 
spared the terrors of bombing and in- 
vasion and the horror of starvation, 
Throughout the United States, however, 
many children are living in strange com- 
munities and under crowded conditions, 
many are neglected because mothers are 
on war jobs, and some are orphaned as 
the war casualties mount. In some sec- 
tions of the country, children are bur- 
dened prematurely with work too heavy 
for their strength. Thousands of chil- 
dren have laid aside their school books 
to take full-time jobs. 

The Los Angeles City schools, in co- 
operation with employers and commu- 
nity agencies, have developed and put 
into operation a well-balanced program 
of school and supervised part-time work. 
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We refuse to allow child labor laws to 
be broken down. We call upon all of the 
forces in the community to unite in pro- 
tecting our children and, at the same 
time, to do everything possible to ex- 
pediate war production. 

Last fall there was a large increase in 
the employment of minors by merchants 
and manufacturers in Los Angeles. It 
was found that the reaction of young 
people to working situations was quite 
different from that of adults. Super- 
vision of minor workers was essential. 
Special records were required. ... 

The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion appointed five well qualified per- 
sons as coordinators under the Central 
Employment Service of the schools. The 
duties of these men and women are to 
facilitate plans for employing large num- 
bers of high-school youth during the 
present labor shortage. They have the 
responsibility of bringing about better 
understanding between the employer 
and the students now on the job. They 
help find new employees when possible, 
although nearly half of the high-school 
students are now employed. They coun- 
sel with employers, suggesting best ways 
to utilize and supervise minor employees. 
They assist employers to rate workers, to 
grade the work performance of students, 
and to make reports to the schools. This 
enables schools to give school credit and to 
help students make better adjustments. 

As the result of this program, a large 
number of minors are being successfully 
employed in war production plants and 
other industries during the labor short- 
age. Coordinators are helping young 
people succeed in jobs where, without 
help, some of them might have been 
discharged as unsatisfactory workers. 
Employers constantly report that minors 
are doing better work as a result of the 
school coordinating program. 

There are long-term indications also 
from this program. Employers are be- 
ginning to select permanent employees 
from among those pupils who have been 
working for them part-time. The experi- 
ence of the Four-Four Plan has enabled 
many pupils to make better decisions 
in their own occupational selection. 
The program has been so success- 
ful that it will be given consideration 
for continuation in the post-war era. 

The Los Angeles City schools have ar- 
ranged staggered school schedules so 
that pupils may go to school 4 hours, 
either in the morning or afternoon, and 
work 4 hours each day. School credit is 
given to boys and girls for many types of 
successful work experience which have 
actual educational value. The schools 
have maintained employment service to 
aid business and industry in locating 
workers and securing work permits. The 








employment coordinators visit business 
and industrial establishments for the 
purpose of aiding the young employee to 
meet his work obligations and of helping 
the employers to make correct job place- 
ments. Theschools have made arrange- 
ments for pupils to work 44 hours a 
week in those instances where it is no 
longer advisable for pupils to continue 
in regular schools. 

Business and industry have done their 
full share in cooperating with the schools 
in the Four-Four Plan. They have made 
special arrangements in the schedules 
of their working hours. They have fur- 
nished performance reports which ex- 
pedite the granting of school credit for 
work experience. They have cooperated 
in securing work permits for all minor 
employees. They have kept closely in 
touch with the schools relative to labor 
turn-over and mobility. They have as- 
sisted the school coordinators in their 
work of guidance and satisfactory job 
adjustment. They have cooperated by 
providing, when possible, apprenticeship 
training for continuation school students. 

We have found many new and some 
unsuspected values in work experience for 
pupils. Our pupil workers are learning of 
men and mechanism in the environment 
where they actually operate. The con- 
dition and desirability of the pupil worker 
have been improving steadily. The Four- 
Four Plan has been a distinctive success 
in the war production era and will be 
given careful consideration by educators 
for post-war continuation. 


Berks County, Pa. 


According to a report issued for 1944 
by the superintendent of schools of Berks 
County, Pa., there have been approxi- 
mately 10,000 youth, who, under the lead- 
ership developed within the county and 
participated in by the schools, have be- 
come creative, productive, bond-purchas- 
ing young adults. During the summer 
months these young people furnished 
more than 875,000 days of labor to the 
farms, businesses, and industries of this 
county, and earned a total of more than 
2 million dollars. 

Data for 1943 by areas of work showed 
that of the 10,805 youth reported em- 
ployed during the summer months of 
that year, 35 percent worked in agricul- 
tural activities, earning a total of $327,- 
181; 20 percent were gainfully employed 
in homemaking, earning a total of $25,- 
657; 18 percent worked in sales services, 
earning $128,480; 6 percent in food serv- 
ices, earning $33,145; 5 percent in textiles, 
earning $58,457; 4 percent in emergency 
manufacture, earning $49,320; and 12 
percent in miscellaneous work activities, 
earning $77,109. Many of those em- 
ployed in business and industry did not 











report their earnings. Thus the school- 
age youth of Berks County earned a total 
of at least $699,349 in a single summer. 
Computing the’probable earnings of those 
who secured positions on their own and 
made no report to the schools, it is esti- 
mated that total pupil earnings of 
$1,000,000 is not too great. 

Berks County is located in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley in the‘east central part of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Possessing a vari- 
ety of productive soils, a good climate, 
and proximity to such large urban centers 
as Philadelphia, Berks County produces 
many agricultural products—vegetable, 
fruit, and dairy—and maintains large 
industrial plants, chiefly steel and iron 
works. The people of this county come 
from thrifty, hard-working stocks, with 
Pennsylvania Dutch predominating. 

Due to the growing need for manpower 
and the estimated losses in 1942 of 100,- 
000 bushels of apples and 5,000 bushels 
of potatoes by the farmers of Berks 
County, the critical nature of the ques- 
tion of what the schools could do to help 
make up the growing labor deficits, both 
in agriculture and in the war industries, 
became evident to the school authorities 
early in 1943. A project committee 
headed by the county superintendent of 
schools was organized upon which the 
city schools, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry held memberships. This com- 
mittee studied the problem and developed 
plans for dealing with the situation. 

Machinery of various types was 
worked out to serve varying needs. Even 
prior to 1943, the county superintendent 
had appointed one of the teachers to 
help establish close liaison between the 
schools on the one hand and the repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, business, and 
industry on the other. With financial 
assistance from some of the industries 
which recognized the importance of this 
type of cooperation with the schools, 
this liaison officer strove to help the 
school principals and teachers achieve a 
better appreciation of the manpower 
needs of their communities, to establish 
or improve placement arrangements be- 
tween the schools and those seeking to 
employ school-age youth, and to de- 
velop small groups of pupils who, aided 
by one of the teachers and under his 
supervision, arranged to work in one of 
the industries during the summer and 
return to the school for more education 
during the winter months. The teacher 
acting as liaison officer was engaged full 
time in this work during vacation periods 
and part time during the school year. 

To help supply labor to the farmers, 
24 contact men, chiefly school principals 
and teachers of agriculture, were ap- 
pointed, one in each of the various 
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schools cooperating. These contact men 
worked in close cooperation with a com- 
mittee appointed by the County Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and headed 
by an experienced farmer employed full 
time as placement manager. In general 
the plan worked as follows: The labor 
needs of the fruit, dairy, tomato, potato, 
and poultry farmers were canvassed 
early in the year; this information was 
transmitted to the contact men in the 
schools where plans were made to fill 
the needs; the contact men received the 
calls from the farmers, recruited pupils 
to fill the positions if possible, arranged 
for group transportation, and did what 
they could to make successful place- 
ments. For the most part, the farmers 
did their own training and supervising, 
arranged pay schedules, and provided 
safety measures. 

In all matters essential to satisfactory 
productive work arrangements, the 
schools did what they could to help, but 
the problems were realistically ap- 
proached. Where possible youth already 
having experience in the farm operation 
in question were employed. Also, where 
possible, the help furnished farmers was 
limited to after-school hours, Saturdays, 
vacation periods, and the summer 
months. But when labor needs became 
critical, the boys and girls were excused 
from attending classes with the under- 
standing that efforts must be made and 
opportunities provided for making up the 
school work missed. The plan applied 
to the older grade-school children as well 
as to those in high school. 

Because of the peak load needs of the 
truck gardeners and orchardists, and be- 
cause these labor needs occurred chiefly 
during the summer months, over a third 
of the work furnished with the aid of the 
schools was in the field of agriculture. 
But the needs of business and industry 
were not neglected. As already pointed 
out, liaison was established between the 
city and town schools on the one hand 
and the business houses and industrial 
firms on the other. The services pro- 
vided by the schools were chiefly of two 
types: Upon graduation of high-schocl 
students, efforts were made to place them 
permanently in positions mutually satis- 
factory to the employers and to the stu- 
dent employees; and during the summer 
months other students were temporarily 
placed, every effort being made for their 
return to school in the tall. 

In either case, the pupil’s satisfactory 
progress through the school program, 
with emphasis upon the fundamentals— 
mastery of the language arts, of mathe- 
matics, of health knowledge and prac- 
tices—was considered to be of paramount 
importance. In some cases special train- 
ing was provided by the schools to fit the 


youth for the work in which they were 
interested and toward which they were 
aiming. But for the most part it was 
found that the work was temporary in 
nature, both from the standpoint of the 
employer and of the pupil placed; the 
special skills needed were such that they 
could readily be taught on the job. 

This does not mean that special ef- 
forts were not made by the schools to 
prepare youth for or to place them in 
specific types of jobs. Early in the war 
some of the schools sought to relate their 
training programs to the needs of nearby 
industries. Some of the teachers ob- 
tained work in these industries during 
the summer months in order that they 
might better guide and prepare youth 
for the world of work. As labor demands 
increased, these teachers were able to 
effect arrangements for the summertime 
employment of groups of high-school 
youths whom the teachers as supervisors 
helped to train on the job. 

Some of the managers of industry 
thought so highly of these arrangements 
that they were willing to invest funds to 
make the plan more effective. Not only 
were the teacher-supervisors paid by the 
local firms for their work but in some 
cases employers installed in the schools 
equipment and supplementary training 
programs, the purpose of which was to 
provide various types of preemployment 
training. In each case the plan involved 
full-time employment during the sum- 
mer months under the guidance and with 
the cooperation of the teacher-super- 
visor. 

Inquiries concerning the future of the 
school-employment program of Berks 
County revealed that thus far the-project 
is regarded as temporary and concerned 
chiefly with meeting the labor needs of 
the war emergency. A committee is at 
work studying problems involved in more 
closely relating the education of youth 
to the world of work and the ways and 
means of best solving this problem. It 
is fully recognized that (1) the primary 
purpose of the schools is to educate youth 
in the fundamentals, (2) that the school 
curriculum is already so crowded with 
subjects essential to the proper educa- 
tional development of all youth that 
there is little room available in the school 
program for the introduction of new 
courses, (3) that the employment needs 
of youth are so varied that most of the 
high schools cannot provide a practical 
program of training within the school 
program, and (4) that when there is no 
manpower shortage it will be most diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory employment ar- 
rangement for youth on a part-time basis 
or for vacation periods. But labor de- 
mands growing out of the war have 
shown that if the schools, the business- 








men, the manufacturers, the farmers, 
and all others interested in the educa- 
tional development of youth and in the 
social and economic welfare of the coun- 
try, will cooperate more closely, the 
schools will be able to serve better all 
of the groups concerned. 


Oakland, Calif. 


The Oakland public schools have in 
operation a work-study plan known as 
the Four-Four Program. Under this 
plan, which was initiated in 1942, boys 
and girls 16 years of age attend school 
4 hours and work 4 hours each day. The 
essence of the plan lies in the recogni- 
tion of all the educational values and 
life enrichment which may result from 
work experience. 

Over a period of several years, even be- 
fore the war, a program of coopera- 
tion had been developing between the 
Oakland public schools and the United 
States Employment Service. A junior 
division operates in the Employment 
Service under the direction of a person 
who has had school experience, and with 
a staff of interviewers who are familiar 
with the high-school personnel and pro- 
gram. In view of the close cooperative 
arrangements that obtain, it is arranged 
that all placement of high-school stu- 
dents be handled by the United States 
Employment Service. 

In each of the eight high schools of 
the city, a work-experience coordinator 
has been appointed; some of these co- 
ordinators give full time to the service 
and others have part-time teaching 
duties. The coordinator works closely 
with the high-school counselor and de- 
pends upon him for information and ad- 
vice concerning students who wish to 
participate in the Four-Four Program. 
He meets periodically with the inter- 
viewers of the United States Employment 
Service for an interchange of experiences 
and a period of inservice training. He 
visits employers in order to check on the 
attendance, attitude, and achievement 
of the student workers. He works under 
the general direction of the coordinator 
of the Department of Occupational Ad- 
justment, who in turn is responsible to 
the school superintendent’s office. 

Work-experience in Oakland consti- 
tutes one of the courses which may be 
elected by a student. High scholarship 
is not a prerequisite, but the student’s 
health, his parents’ attitude, and the re- 
quirements of his chosen high-school 
program are the determining factors. 
No student may go to the United States 
Employment Service for an interview 
without his parents’ approval, as well as 
that of the school. All applications for 
such interviews must go through the 
Department of Occupational Adjustment, 
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The basic principles and procedures 
which were established at the very begin- 
ning of the Four-Four Program in coop- 
eration with employers, labor leaders, 
and organized groups have been con- 
sistently followed. Among the most im- 
portant of them are these: 

1, Each high school must assume defi- 
nite responsibility for counseling stu- 
dents who are interested in the Four- 
Four Program, and it must give due 
consideration to the student’s home 
duties, his health, possible effect upon 
his scholarship, and his future plans and 
interests, 

2. All placement must be handled 
through the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service, the staff of 
which is familiar both with school pro- 
grams and with working conditions in 
various industries. 

3. Students are to be accepted by the 
United States Employment Service for 
interview on job referrals only upon the 
approval of their parents and the school. 

4. Students are instructed about gen- 
eral standards and ethics involved in ac- 
cepting employment. They must adhere 
to company policies and procedures in 
all matters. 

5. A student is expected to stay with 
the employer for at least one school 
semester provided employment condi- 
tions remain the same as when he took 
the job. Likewise, employers are ex- 
pected to keep students in their employ 
for a fuil semester unless the student’s 
work proves unsatisfactory. 

6. School credit toward graduation is 
granted for the work-experience pro- 
vided the student proves to be a Satis- 
factory employee. If unsatisfactory, he 
fails in this course as in any other. One 
credit for four hours of work daily is the 
standard. 

7. Students at work must be super- 
vised by the school through the co- 
ordinator’s office. 


It is reported that, since September 
1942, 2,545 of the 6,500 students be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age in the Oak- 
land public schools have been employed 
on the Four-Four Program by 1729 dif- 
ferent employers. The evidence avail- 
able indicates that students, employers, 
parents, and teachers have all gained 
much value from the program. It is 
emphasized by those in charge that the 
value to the individual student depends 
partly upon his own ability to profit from 
the experience and partly upon the em- 
ployer’s appreciation of work as an edu- 
cational experience. The employer who 
fulfills his own responsibility in giving 
good supervision and in maintaining 
high standards of performance offers to 
the student-worker an enrichment of life 
‘which can be gained in no other way. 


Gary, Ind. 
Schools and the employers in Gary 
have developed a cooperative plan under 


which students over 16 years of age may 
be employed in industry while they are 
still enrolled in school. The announced 
purposes of the program are to help 
make the work-experience of high-school 
youth contribute to educational growth 
in general and to occupational adjust- 
ment in particular, to develop closer 
working relationships between industries 
and the schools, and to assist industries 
in meeting manpower needs. School 
credit for work-experience will be 
granted to those students who have (a) 
secured a work permit from the schools, 
(b) have filed a signed statement from 
the employer that they have worked at 
approved jobs for at least 200 hours 
spread over at least three-fourths of the 
weeks in the semester, and (c) have had 
a rating scale indicating satisfactory 
quality of work mailed by the foreman or 
supervisor directly to the school. The 
student’s school and work programs are 
adjusted to one another in order that 
the health of the student may not suffer. 

Employers may apply for student 
workers through the local office of the 
United States Employment Service or 
through the schools. Once a student’s 
school and work schedule has been deter- 
mined, it is not to be changed except by 
mutual agreement of school authority 
and employer; neither is employment to 
be terminated by the employer except as 
notice is sent to the school. The em- 
ployer also agrees to rate the quality of 
the work done by the student on the 
job; these ratings are due for all em- 
ployed students in January, June, and 
August. 

The fundamental assumption under- 
lying the program is that through coop- 
erative effort on the part of industries 
and the schools young people may be 
made more employable, industries may 
be better served by the schools, and the 
schools may benefit through suggestions 
from the industries. The expectation 
voiced is that “both schools and indus- 
tries may receive benefits that will apply 
not only during the present wartime 
emergency but also in the period follow- 
ing the war—benefits which will pri- 
marily affect the students.” 


Richmond, Ind. 

A plan cooperatively worked out by 
Richmond’s leading industrialists and 
school authorities at a meeting during 
the summer made it possible for pupils 
to continue their schooling and at the 
same time to help with the critical em- 
ployment situation. Accordingly when 
school started in September, 500 of the 
1,200 pupils were working part time in 
addition to attending school. This is a_ 
40 percent increase in such programs 
over the previous year’s opening of 
school, 





During the past 2 years or more, Rich- 
mond has been faced: with the same sort 
of conditions which have confronted 
many communities during the war pe- 
riod: Businessmen and industrialists 
sorely in need of help; boys and girls 
eager to do their bit and to earn money, 
ready to drop out of school to take the 
jobs. This is what Richmond did and 
is doing about it. 

The school authorities and employers 
cooperatively developed a set of Work- 
Study Policies for Richmond Senior High 
School. These policies are so straight- 
forward and so full of suggestion that 
they are reproduced here in full. 


1. A full school load for a student is 
defined as being five periods and a home 
room period in school, which may mean 
carrying four subjects and a study period 
or five subjects. 

2. Ahalf school load is defined as three 
periods in school, and a home room pe- 
riod, with two subjects and a study 
period. 

3. A three-quarter school load is de- 
fined as four periods in school and a 
home room period, with three subjects 
and a study period. 

4. Astudent carrying a full school load 
may work 4 hours out of school. 

5. A student carrying one-half school 
load may work 8 hours out of school. 

6. A student carrying a three-quarter 
load in school may work 6 hours out of 
school. 

7. Students may request a special pro- 
gram of classes to fit the out-of-school 
work hours upon a written statement of 
the employer of actual hours to be em- 
ployed. Parents’ written approval must 
accompany this request. 

8. All students are to be present each 
day for the home room period at 9:10. 
The only exception to this rule will be 
advanced students who have met all or 
most of the requirements for graduation. 

9. Preference for special work sched- 
ules of classes will be made for 12A 
students first, then 12B, then 11A, 11B, 
etc. 

10. Tenth-grade students are urged to 
take the regular school day and work 
after school hours if at all. 


11. Work hours out of school should 
be continucus, and only in rare cases will 
they be approved for later than 10 p. m. 

12. The work and school load should 
be arranged so that the regular rest and 
sleep period of 8 hours or more should be 
continuous at night. 

13. The coordinator has been ap- 
pointed to act as liaison officer between 
the employer and the school. A careful 
check will be made of the effect of work 
upon school progress. A list of students 
employed with their hours and places 
of employment will be on file at all times 
with the coordinator. 

14. A check of the progress of each 
student at work will be made continu- 
ously, and any student released from his 
job, either upon his request or the re- 
quest of the employer, is to be reported 
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immediately to the coordinator who will 
reassign ‘the student to the normal 
school day. 

Under the general direction of the 
superintendent of schools and the high- 
school principal, the coordinator, men- 
tioned in No. 13 above, administers and 
supervises the school’s placement service 
and program of work. He is the liaison 
officer responsible for the contacts be- 
tween the schools and the employing 
public. Through his office the jobs are 
filled, necessary transfers made, and the 
records kept. 

The first recorded move in getting a 
specific job filled with a certain student 
is the filing in the coordinator’s office 
of an Employer’s Request for Student 
Employment signed jointly by the pros- 
pective employer and the parent; the 
request states the hours of work contem- 
plated. The student’s combined school 
and work schedule is then adjusted to fit 
both his school needs and his employ- 
ment requirements. 

The school schedule is operated on a 
3-shift day. For a limited number of 
students and teachers, school takes up at 
7 o'clock in the morning; another group 
comes at 8 o’clock, and the remainder at 
§. Some of the students can therefore 
be dismissed from schoo! at 11:30, a sec- 
ond group at 1 and others at 2 and 3. 
Inasmuch as the school day and peak 
shopping hours for business do not over- 
lap, pupils who work in retail stores are 
out of school in time to meet the busi- 
nessman’s requirements for additional 
help. 

With young employees it is inevitable 
that there will be considerable shifting 
from job to job. Supervision and co- 
operative checking by both the school 
and the employers aim at keeping these 
transfers to a minimum as well as at 
keeping up with the shifts that do occur. 
One specific check the employer is asked 
to make at periodic intervals is to rate 
on a 3-point scale (excellent, satisfac- 
tory, not satisfactory) the quality of the 
work performed by the student em- 
ployee. This rating goes into the pupil’s 
file and is used for its value in future 
placement. It does not affect his marks 
in school since no school credit is given 
for his work experience. 

Last April, 589 pupils were registered 
under the work-study plan. Nearly 
three-fourths of these were employed in 
retail stores and offices; most of the re- 
mainder were in industrial employment; 
relatively few were working on farms or 
as domestic help. Of the total, 83 per- 
cent were working a 4-hour shift. 
About 8 percent were working 8 hours 
aday. While there were a few cases of 
employment for Saturday only, the large 
majority of Saturday workers were per- 





sons who were employed on a 4-hour a 
day shift during the week. 

Altogether 14 industrial plants and 
150 stores and offices were served by stu- 
dent workers. It would seem probable 
that a larger aggregate of work hours 
became available to business and in- 
dustry under this arrangement than 
would have resulted from a system of 
competition with the schools for the full 
time of the pupils; and under the work- 
study plan the pupils did not drop out 
of school. So satisfactory was the ex- 
perience to all concerned that the schools 
and employers jointly are continuing the 
work-study plan during the present 
school year. 

Close study is made of attendance and 
scholastic achievement of pupils for each 
successive 6-week period. These studies 
reveal that the percentage of attend- 
ance for those working generally is at 
least as good if not better than the aver- 
age for the school. Their record for 
drop-outs is much better than that of 
the others. Scholastically the working 
group achieves results better than aver- 
age. While there are fluctuations from 
period to period, striking an average, 
those working have earned 2 percent 
more A’s, 4 percent more B's, and 1 per- 
cent more C’s than the school as a whole; 
on the other side of the ledger they re- 
ceived 2 percent fewer D’s and had 2 
percent fewer failures. 

School authorities and employers 
know that the employment conditions 
will be greatly changed after the war. 
Therefore plans are in- operation to 
“condition” the pupils to a time when 
they will no longer be in such great de- 
mand. The employers’ part of the plan 
of “conditioning” is to handle the lay- 
off when the time arrives, in such a 
human way that pupils will not be re- 
sentful toward business and in turn carry 
the resentment into their daily school 
life. The school’s part of the plan of 
“conditioning” is to have a series of gen- 
eral discussion meetings attended by all 
pupils both employed and nonemployed. 
Simple matter-of-fact discussions take 
place in which the liaison officer points 
out that there can be a full life in school 
without the holding of a job while going 
to school. 


South Bend, Ind. 


The school-work arrangements at 
South Bend grew out of necessity. In 


the spring of 1943, it was found that about © 


1,000 pupils were working from 30 min- 
utes to 48 hours per week. Naturally 
most of the students who were working 
the maximum number of hours were do- 
ing poorly in school. A difficult decision 
had to be made. The effort of some pupils 
to carry two full-time jobs, one in school 
and the other in industry, obviously could 





not succeed. Still if the pupil was re- 
quired to choose between school and 
work, many would choose the job and 
thus put a definite end to their careers 
in school. 

In an effort to do something about a 
matter which was clearly getting out of 
hand, the heads of the schools got to- 
gether and decided that a pupil who 
worked full time should not attempt to 
carry more than a half-time school load; 
correspondingly if he wished to be in 
school the full day, arrangements should 
be made for his employer to take him on 
the victory shift from 4 to 8 o'clock in 
the evening. No pupil under 16 was per- 
mitted to take any school time for out- 
side work. 

The cooperation of industry has been 
effective even to the extent of making 
further modifications when a pupil on 
the victory shift failed to do satisfactory 
school work. However, not many 
changes have had to be made; by and 
large, the pupils who work have better 
records of attendance and higher marks 
than those who do not hold outside jobs. 

Principal P. D. Pointer, a supporter of 
the school-work plan in Central Junior- 
Senior High School, says: 

“I believe that students should have 
the opportunity to work and should have 


the advantage of work experience; we as 


school people should make it possible for 
them to secure this experience. As this 
program develops I feel confident that 
we will come to value work experience as 
a very vital and integral part of a high- 
school student’s educational program.” 


Tulsa, Okla. 


The work experience program of Dan- 
iel Webster High School in Tulsa, as 
its name indicates, is primarily designed 
to give work experiences to students. In 
the process, wartime needs for workers 
in local business and industry are served 
and the war effort is aided through re- 
lease of older employees for work in war 
industries or entrance into the armed 
forces. The program operates under the 
school administration with a coordinator 
immediately in charge. 

The coordinator has responsibility for 
working with employers in locating and 
passing upon jobs available for young 
workers. He consults with parents and 
teachers and interviews students. His 
twin files of jobs and applicants are use- 
ful to both students and employers. 
After the student is placed the coordi- 
nator maintains the records of employ- 
ment, visits the student on the job to 
check on conditions, and follows up the 
student and his record both in school and 
on the job. 

All told, approximately half of the 
school’s enrollment does some outside 
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work under the program. However, only 
about 1 student in 10 needs to be excused 
from school for part of the day in order 
to work. The hours of work range from 1 
to 8 hours a day and the rate of pay from 
20 to 90 cents an hour. 

The students work at a large variety 
of jobs in machine shops, retail stores, 
service stations, parking lots, insurance 
companies, hospitals, dairies, bakeries, 
theaters, candy stores, newspapers, and 
offices of several kinds. Toward the close 
of the school year, effort is made to place 
all graduating seniors and others who 
want employment. 

A special 10-hour pre-Christmas sales- 
manship course is offered to all those 
wishing to work in retail stores during 
the emergency rush period preceding the 
Christmas holidays. The instruction 
aims to develop confidence in the stu- 
dent and to prepare him to make applica- 
tion for a job, to familiarize him with a 
few necessary job skills, and especially 
to impress upon him the importance of 
good business behavior and his respon- 
sibility on the job. This instruction is 
offered in out-of-school hours and was 
last year taken by over 200 students, 183 
of whom accepted jobs in retail estab- 
lishments. As a follow-up project in 
English, every student who had worked 
was asked to give a report on his experi- 
ence. 


Madison, Wis. 

The latest survey, completed in No- 
vember 1944, showed 1,736 pupils in 
Madison—36 percent of those polled in 
grades 7 to 12—to have jobs. About 50 
percent of the students over 16 years 
of age were employed. A breakdown of 
the kinds of work done indicates that 
boys and girls of high-school age are do- 
ing all sorts of work in the community— 
in stores, factories, restaurants, filling 
stations, offices, homes, and on farms. 
The acute shortage of labor in the area 
has resulted in the need for school-age 
youth to serve wherever they can. Al- 
though the greater number of working 
Students have after-school jobs per- 
mitting them to attend school full time, 
the plan also provides for older students 
who wish to work during the school day. 

A work-experience-credit plan was 
initiated in the latter part of the school 
year 1942-43 to enable boys and girls 16 
years of age and older to continue with 
their education and at the same time to 
secure work experience which would as- 
sist the nation at war. The plan is based 
upon the philosophy that going to school 
is the primary responsibility of youth, 
that work experience is valuable if wisely 
chosen and properly guided, and that 
pupils who wish to work and who are able 
to do so without suffering educationally 
should have the opportunity. 





The plan is a flexible one, based upon 
individual pupil needs and abilities. No 
set policies regarding the hours a pupil 
may work or the subjects he must elimi- 
nate in order to secure a job are pre- 
scribed. The principal, the guidance 
counselor, the pupil, and his parents 
make such decisions. The  parent’s 
permission is required and the school 
reserves the right to cancel all arrange- 
ments. Generally a combined school- 
work program will not exceed an 8-hour 
day during the school week with Satur- 
day work in addition. The students’ 
health, recreation, and education are 
considered. It is felt that 4 hours in 
school and 4 hours at work is a maximum 
load for the pupil. 

If a pupil is capable of carrying a 
school-work program, and the work he is 
doing is very essential to the war effort 
or of definite educational or training 
value, he can apply for work credit. Un- 
der this plan the pupil can receive one- 
half unit of credit toward high-school 
graduation for a minimum of 180 hours 
of approved work. No more than 1 unit 
of work-experience-credit can be allowed 
during a school year and no more than 
2 units of credit can be applied toward 
completion of high-school requirements. 
The combined work-experience and 
school-subject credit must not exceed 
the normal load permitted pupils in the 
school. The pupil is told that some col- 
leges may not allow any—work-experi- 
ence-credit for entrance. Each 6 weeks 
the employer reports on an approved 
form concerning the success of the pupil 
on the job. 

Dr. Carl H. Waller, director of the De- 
partment of Child Study and Service, 
makes the following statement regarding 
the plan: 

“At the present time about 150 pupils 
have entered upon the work-experience- 
credit plan. Many of them would have 
dropped out of regular school attendance 
if such provisions were not afforded. 
Under this plan an opportunity for them 
to work as well as to keep their high- 
school connection has been afforded. 
Local employers have expressed appreci- 
ation for the schools’ cooperation at a 
time when the labor problem is acute. 

“The plan has made for better under- 
standing on the part of parents, school 
people, and employers of the needs of 
youth and educational opportunities. 
The experiences youth receive under such 
a plan will assist them materially in fu- 
ture vocational and social life.” 


Chicago, IIl. 
In Chicago, the policy is followed of 


giving recognition to work experience, 
but not of granting credit. “This de- 





George F. 
Cassell, “has been confirmed by a samp- 
ling survey of the kinds of work being 


cision,” says Asst. Supt. 


done by these young people. We are 
quite convinced that part-time work val- 
ues limit themselves to the generalities 
of getting along with people, learning 
to work on schedule, and the value of 
money, and not that any new skills are 
learned as a result of the work done 
thereby justifying school credit.” In- 
stead of school credit for subject comple- 
tion, the Chicago high-school student 
is given credit for work experience on his 
personnel record. It is felt that credit 
for subject completion is justified in only 
those instances where a strictly voca- 
tional subject may be closely integrated 
with a school-supervised work program. 

Special counseling services are pro- 
vided for young people who are facing 
employment. This counseling involves 
occupational information, issuance of 
employment certificates on a controlled 
supervisory basis, interviewing of all 
dropouts, provision for both full-time 
and part-time employment contacts, ad- 
vance civil service examinations, and 
close cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission. 

A survey made in April 1944 revealed 
that of a total high-school enrollment 
of 11,000 more than one-third were work- 
ing part time and nearly one-tenth have 
home responsibilities which prevent them 
from accepting employment. More than 
three-fourths of those employed were 
working from 10 to 29 hours a week and 
were being paid from 40 to 70 cents an 
hour. Nearly three-fourths were em- 
ployed in offices, factories, and stock 
rooms, and in retail selling. 

In a survey made in December 1944 
of 6,500 graduating students, two-thirds 
were found to be working part time. Sev- 
enteen hundred of the 2,948 boys were 
planning to be in the armed services 
shortly after graduation. Approximat- 
ely one-third of the girls planned to take 
civil-service examinations, and only 1,500 
indicated, 2 months before graduation, 
that their employment or further edu- 
cation plans were not specifically de- 
termined. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit has a plan for giving credit 
for “work experience” to senior high 
school pupils who are regularly employed 
outside of school hours. In order to qual- 
ify for credit the pupil must have done 
passing work in at least 15 hours during 
the preceding semester, must have the 
written approval both of his parents and 
employers, and must remain in school 
and on the approved job for a semester. 
Throughout, the coordination with em- 
ployers is handled by appointed repre- 
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sentatives of the school and of the de- 
partment of guidance and placement. 

Work experience credit is granted on 
the basis of 2 hours of work per day or 
a weekly average of 12 hours satisfac- 
torily performed over the period of a 
semester. For this amount of work ex- 
perience, 1 semester credit is allowed. 
The total amount of work experience 
may not exceed one-fifth of the total 
hours carried during the semester nor 
may the total amount of work expe- 
rience credit be more than one-tenth of 
the total credit for the 3 senior high- 
school years. Moreover, the job must be 
individually approved in advance and 
working permits gbtained. 

The judgment regarding the pupil’s 
success on the job is arrived at partly 
through the observation and records of 
the school representatives responsible for 
coordination, but principally through a 
confidential report from the employer di- 
rectly to the school. This report on a 
four-point scale covers attendance and 
promptness, reliability, and quality of 
work; there is also a space for remarks 
or recommendations by the employer. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Part-time work figures in the programs 
of many students in the high schools of 
Kansas City. The arrangements for nec- 
essary adjustments in student’s programs 
are the responsibility of the counseling 
service; these arrangements include co- 
operative activities of the students, the 
teachers, the parents, and the employers, 
In this way, students are encouraged to 
undertake balanced programs that will 
enable them to maintain health and 


scholarship. In dealing with the adjust- ~ 


ments to part-time work plans, the 
schools are greatly aided by a commu- 
nity temper which is unmistakable in its 
emphasis upon school as the primary 
concern of youth. An illustration of this 
attitude is that the total loss in high- 
school enrollment during the school year 
1943-44 was about 10 percent; less than 

% percent of the total enrollment 
dropped out of school to go to work. 

Almost one of every five pupils is regu- 
larly employed in part-time work. Half 
of these have their work hours over week 
ends, after school, or in certain evenings 
of the week when their attendance at 
school is not interfered with in arly way. 
Of all those employed, more than half 
work on the job less than 15 hours a 
week, four-fifths of them less than 25 
hours; among those who work more than 
25 hours, are some who are taking ab- 
breviated programs designed to lead to 
high-school graduation in 5 years instead 
of the customary 4. More than half of 
those employed work in retail or whole- 
sale establishments. 









A 10-percent sampling survey con- 
ducted by the counseling service in De- 
cember 1944 revealed that more than 
two-thirds of the school pupils doing 
part-time work had accepted employ- 
ment in order to make money. In many 
cases it was necessary to earn money, 
but in the majority of cases pupils ad- 
mitted that they had gone to work to 
earn extra money which was desirable 
but not absolutely necessary. Most of 
the remaining one-third had taken jobs 
because they were interested in working 
or because they wished to have some- 
thing to occupy their spare time. 

Although two-thirds stated that their 
main motive was to earn money, it is 
heartening to note that less than one- 
third felt that the making of money was 
the feature they liked most about their 
work; this number corresponds rather 
closely to the number that said the earn- 
ing of money was necessary to their con- 
tinuance in school. About one-third of 
the girls indicated that “meeting people” 
was the feature that they liked most 
about their work. Learning a certain 
skill and learning new things come some- 
what lower in the list of “likes.” Nearly 
three-fourths recognized certain values 
from school courses to the work they were 
doing; more than half said that they 
could not see they were learning anything 
on the job which they could use in school. 
More than three-fourths felt that they 
had been helped personally by their work 
experience—some in the development of 
responsibility and self-confidence, some 
in ability to take instructions and be 
more accurate, some in getting along 
better with people, and some in using 
money more wisely. 

The work-experience program in the 
Kansas City schools is viewed as a coop- 
erative one. Cooperation with employ- 
ers has been built up through a period of 
years with the thought that it ought to be 
operative at all times—in peacetime as 
well as wartime. For a long time, a 
close and wholehearted cooperation has 
been present between the schools and the 
U.S. Employment Service. Undoubtedly 
this spirit of cooperation will contribute 
to the further growth in the work-ex- 
perience program for Kansas City high- 
school pupils. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Variety marks the provisions of the 
Philadelphia schools for employment of 
students in the high schools. Various 
types of cooperative part-time programs 
were in operation before the war and 
continue to offer opportunities to stu- 
dents who desire to combine study with 
work on an integrated basis. About 2,000 
students are registered and trained in 
the spring months to work on farms dur- 








ing the summer months. Many other 
students carry outside jobs along with 
school attendance during the school 
year. For this latter group there has 
been developed what is known as a 
school-work program; however, many of 
the students engaged in part-time work 
do not come under the program since, 
now as in the past, they carry on their 
activities entirely apart from the project. 

The school-work program places the 
education and welfare of the student first 
in importance. It was introduced in 
September 1943 when the schools were 
rapidly losing their enrollments, espe- 
cially among the older boys, to full-time 
employment. This trend was reversed 
and the high-school enrollment during 
the school year 1943-44 exceeded that 
of 1942-43. Again in the present year 
the enrollment has increased. It was 
36,528 in January 1945, while in January 
1944 it was 35,807. 

In January 1945, Associate Supt. Ed- 
win W. Adams wrote the following in 
the Foreword to a publication on the 
School-Work Program: 

“Experience has demonstrated that 
large numbers of our young people can 
be held on school rolls on a part-time 
basis. Observation indicates an im- 
provement in appearance, attitude to- 
ward school, and regularity of attend- 
ance. The testimony of students and 
teachers alike is to the effect that the 
work of the classroom assumes a prac- 
tical worth because of its application in 
the tasks of the business world. More- 
over, at this particular moment of crisis 
in the labor market, the service of youth 
in employment stands as a distinct con- 
tribution to our war effort. Work ex- 
perience is a movement under way 
through the length and breadth of the 
land.” 

The provisions for employment vary 
from school to school and from student 
to student. For some who are working 
part time, the school day is shortened 
by excusing them from attendance dur- 
ing certain periods. In several schools, 
unit groups are organized with half-time 
jobs an integral part of the day’s pro- 
gram for members of a certain group, 
One school developed parallel morning 
and afternoon sessions for students 
working half time thus making it pos- 
sible for two student workers to fill one 
full-time job. In 1943, all but three 
high schools closed a week early for 
Christmas vacation to permit thousands 
of students to assist in relieving the labor 
shortage in the U. S. Post Office and in 
retail stores during the Christmas rush; 
an extended school day for several weeks 
prior to the holiday period permitted 
students to cover in advance the school 
work missed during this week. 
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Many of the students are employed on 
war work; many more take jobs with 
retail merchants and in the service in- 
dustries. The total contribution to alle- 
viation of the labor shortage is substan- 
tial; on the basis of reports from the 
schools it is estimated that part-time 
students render 400,000 man-hours of 
service each week; this is the equiva- 
lent of 10,000 persons working 40 hours 
a week. The yearly earnings. of part- 
time students run well over 5 million 
dollars a year. Effort is made to estab- 
lish connection between the job experi- 
ences and the class experiences as per- 
tinent material for class reports and 
discussions. 

The following paragraph quoted from 
a report circulated by Supt. A. J. Stod- 
dard gives a general judgment growing 
out of the experience with the school- 
work program in Philadelphia. 

“The serious application to studies, 
often characteristic of students ‘work- 
ing their way’ through college, has been 
noted in many of these young part-time 
workers, On the other hand, there have 
been instances of too much work inter- 
fering with school progress. The im- 
pression grows, however, that a well- 
organized day of school and work, 
geared to the capacity of the student to 
perform both tasks well, has in a great 
majority of cases proved to be a steady- 
ing influence and a stimulus to school 
achievement. To attain this integration 
of schooling and employment has been 
one of the objectives of the School-Work 
Program.” 


Other Recent Reports 
on Work Experience 


The literature on school-work pro- 
grams is becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant. The treatment of work experience 
as a part of secondary education in such 
publications as Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth and Planning for American 
Youth, both appearing late in 1944, are 
notable illustrations of this emphasis. 
The Review of Educational Research in 
October 1944 carried a résumé of the 
literature. A number of bulletins of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals have each carried one 
or more articles on school-work pro- 
grams for secondary-school students. 
Editors of educational magazines re- 
peatedly comment on work experience in 
their editorial columns and frequently 
accept general articles én the subject for 


publication. Within the past 6 months, 


magazine articles have appeared in 
which descriptions are given of school- 
work programs in high schools of Los 
Angeles, Modesto, and Oakland, Calif.; 
Hamden, Conn.; Wilmington, Del.; Elgin 
and Granite City, Ill.; East Orange, N. J.; 


Turtle Lake, N. Dak.; Tulsa, Okla.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Seattle and Yakima, 
Wash. 


Evaluation 

Evaluation of the educational worth 
of these programs is needed. The neces- 
sity for such evaluation may not be felt 
so keenly with true cooperative programs 
where an integrated plan for alternate 
school and work activities is carried on 
under close supervision by school author- 
ities. Most of the students who are work- 
ing part time and attending school part 
time during these days are, however, not 
doing so under any such cooperative 
part-time program. The work part of 
their school-work programs ranges all 
the way from being closely supervised 
to being loosely supervised and in many 
cases to being wholly unsupervised by 
school authorities. Whether we ap- 
plaud or condemn outside work by high- 
school students, the opportunity for such 
outside employment is unquestionably 
here; and in many cases the only choice 
for the school to make is whether it will 
arrange some plan of part-time school 
and work or lose the student altogether to 
a full-time job. 

In some of the school-work programs 
here described or referred to, effort is 
made at evaluation. Study of the 
scholarship marks of these working stu- 
dents before and after their acceptance 


of jobs is probably the most frequent 
type of evalution attempted. Several of 
the programs, especially those where 
credit is given for work experience, se- 
cure the judgments of employers regard- 
ing the competence displayed by stu- 
dents while on the job. Some schools 
also secure opinions from parents of 
working students, from teachers, and 
from the students themselves; in these 
cases it is possible to secure opinions 
not only concerning success on the job 
but also on the health of the student, 
on changes in attitude, and on develop- 
ment of personality. A few of the schools 
have assembled some evaluative data on 
amounts earned by student workers, use 
made of the money earned, and the con- 
tribution that is made by working stu- 
dents to solution of the manpower 
problem. 

It needs be borne in mind that the 
school-work programs described here 
and elsewhere are probably of the better 
variety. It is likely that they are found 
in a somewhat selected group of schools 
where efiort has been made to do some 
thinking and planning regarding out-of- 
school work by high-school students. If 
evaluation of these selected programs is 
incomplete or entirely lacking, then 
surely a study of a true cross-section of 
school-work practices would be likely 
to show less guidance, less supervision, 
and less evaluation of results. 





Gardening and Canning for 


School Lunches 


The following statement was contrib-* 


uted by Margaret M. Morris, Nutritionist, 
War Food Administration, as member of 
the Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches. 

The past year’s experience has sub- 
stantiated the fact that schools having 
adequate supplies of foods processed in 
school or community canning centers 
generally have better school lunches 
than those that must depend entirely on 
current purchases. All communities do 
not have adequate facilities but an in- 
creasing number are finding ways to 
preserve food according to acceptable 
standards. 

When communities preserve food for 
school lunches they also make an ap- 
preciable contribution to the~Nation’s 
wartime food program. They help to 
keep fresh produce from being wasted 
at the height of the growing season and 
later in the year find it unnecessary to 
use as much of the commercial packs 
allotted to civilians. 

Gardening and canning can profitably 
go hand in hand if there is careful plan- 


ning in the beginning. Where the schools 
are in session for a large part of the 
growing season or where schools em- 
ploy garden supervisors, school gardens 
are possible. Otherwise, community gar- 
dens serviced by various groups or “school 
lunch rows” in family gardens may be 
more satisfactory. No matter what plan 
is used, it is wise to draw up a food budget 
based on the needs of the school lunch 
and taking- into consideration the prob- 
able yield of the plots, the foods most 
suitable for canning and storing, and the 
food habits of the locality. In the latter 
case it would be interesting and worth 
while to see how food habits might be 
improved through planning for the in- 
clusion of certain foods high in nutritive 
value that have not generally been used 
in the community and could be profitably 
produced. 

Both, while making plans and during 
the actual canning, schools may want 
help so that their canned products will 
be safe as well as suitable for their needs. 
Locally, home economics and vocational 
agriculture teachers as well as county 
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home demonstration and farm agents 
will be glad to assist. Materials giving 
details for correct handling of equipment 
and proper processing methods may be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, State departments ‘of education 
and agriculture, and State agricultural 
colleges. 

It isn’t too early for groups to take 
stock of their canning equipment. The 
chances for getting new pressure canners 
and necessary supplies are better this 
year than last. They are not rationed. 
All old equipment should be checked and 
repaired and new equipment purchased 
and installed prior to the canning season. 

There are no restrictions on the manu- 
facture of jars and lids. All types will be 
available, including more zinc Mason jar 
caps than last year. Because no raw rub- 
ber is available, jar rings will again be 
made of synthetic and reclaimed rubber. 
The No. 10 size tin can may be profitably 
used in canning produce for school 
lunches. Supplies of containers should 
be obtained prior to the time the produce 
is ready to process. 


Processed Foods Ration Order 


eneral Ration Order No. 5, first issued 
by OPA in September 1943, still holds in 
regard to fruits and vegetables preserved 
for school lunch programs. A school or 
community center may can unlimited 
auantities of these foods. The rule ap- 
plies to processed foods of the following 
types: 

1. Fruits and vegetables grown by the 
school and processed for its own use. 

2. Foods that the school processed 
from gifts of fruits and vegetables that 
ordinarily would not have been marketed 
commercially, including local surpluses 
transferred to it by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

3. Processed foods which were grown 
and processed by others from noncom- 
mercial supplies of fruits and vegetables 
and donated to the school. 

4. Gifts of processed foods of the kinds 
described in (1), (2), and (3) received 
from another school lunch establish- 
ment. : 

When the schoof applies for its allot- 
ment, it must report the number of 
points of such home processed foods that 
it used during the preceding allotment 
period, calculated according to the rate 
for home processed foods at the time of 
use. These rates may be found on the 
official tables for rationed foods issued 
by the OPA. When the local War Price 
and Rationing Board issues certificates 
for processed foods to the school, it will 
make a deduction against the allotment 
for which they are applying, representing 
the amount of home processed foods ac- 


tually used. However, in no case shall 
such deduction for any one item be more 
than 10 percent of the processed foods 
allotment. For example: 


A school receives a processed foods al- 
lotment of 5,000 points for the January-— 
February allotment period. When ap- 
plying for its allotment for the next 
allotment period (March-April), the 
school reports to the Board 2,000 points 
worth of home canned tomatoes and 400 
points worth of home canned peaches, 
used since applying for its January—Feb- 
ruary allotment of processed foods. In- 
stead of deducting 2,400 points the Board 
will deduct only 900 points from the 
March-April allotment. For the home 
canned tomatoes used, only 500 points, 
or 10 percent of the 5,000 points previ- 
ously allotted will be deducted. For the 
home-canned peaches the entire 400 
points will be deducted, since it is already 


less than 10 percent of 5,000. Therefore, 
the school would still have an allotment 
of 4,100 points with which to buy com- 
mercially processed foods, i. e., 5,000 
points minus 900 points. 

An increasing number of school-lunch 
programs are cooperating with school 
and community food preservation cen- 
ters. To learn the location of these cen- 
ters, write to your State Department of 
Education or the War Food Administra- 
tion’s office in your State. If a center 
isn’t close enough to make working with 
it practical, community groups working 
together can find ways to organize a 
center in the school or other public 
building. Action is needed now to assure 
adequate food supplies for school lunches 
in the coming year. 





Army Experience and Problems 
of Negro Education 


The following article was presented at 
the U. S. Office of Education Conference 
on Post-War Education of Negroes, with 
special reference to the returning vet- 
eran and war worker, by Brig. Gen. Ar- 
thur G. Trudeau, Deputy Director of 
Military Training, Army Service Forces. 

It is often stated that there will be 
many problems to solve after the war, 
and that not the least of these will be 
the problem of the Negro. No intelligent 
individual would dispute this contention. 
That there will be internal problems to 
face and solve is no indication of the 
futility of the war. Quite the contrary, 
this war is being fought to keep this 
country free so that it may continue to 
grapple with its problems, and, in solv- 
ing them, evolve to a state of greater 
democracy for all. That is the construc- 
tive side of this struggle. 

In the very midst of this struggle, 
there are certain lessons accumulating 
and experiences being gained which will 
help in the solution of some of our prob- 
lems. Especially with regard to the Ne- 
gro, have there been some illuminating 
findings, and it is to these findings that 
attention will now be directed. 

In discussing the implications of the 
Army test results and military expe- 
rience for educational institutions, three 
phases of Army experience will be de- 
scribed: 

1. The Special Training Program of 
the Army. 

2. The Regular Training Program of 
the Army. 

3. Miscellaneous educational activities 
of the Army. 


Special Training Program 


The Special Training Units of the 
Army were organized for illiterate, non- 
English speaking, and slow-learning sol- 
diers. The objective of this training pro- 
gram was to make these soldiers literate, 
by Army standards, and to provide them 
with prebasic training in military sub- 
jects, so that they might adjust more 
readily to the regular training program. 
It was intended that this preliminary 
period of training would facilitate their 
adjustment to the Army. 

Analysis of 14 months of data (23 Au- 
gust 1943 through 31 October 1944) re- 
veals that proportionately eight times 
as many Negroes as whites entering the 
Army were classified as grade V (the 
equivalent of slow-learning) or illiterate 
and were sent for special training. Be- 
fore discussing the educability of white 
and Negro personnel in special training 
units, it is necessary to digress for a 
moment in order to reinterpret the fig- 
ures which have been given on the rela- 
tive rates of illiteracy and the occur- 
rence of grade V personnel among 
whites and Negroes. Without proper 
interpretation, the picture would be in- 
complete and abuse could be made of 
these Army data. 

The higher degree of illiteracy among 
Negroes, referred to above, is not sur- 
prising, when interpreted in the light of 
differing educational opportunities pro- 
vided whites and Negroes. As a matter 
of fact, one finds interesting differences 
within the racial groups as well as be- 
tween them. Among the whites one 
finds a considerably higher percentage 
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of illiterates in the southern service com- 
mands then in the northern. Similarly, 
Negroes in northern States have been 
able to develop a higher degree of liter- 
acy than Negroes in southern States. 
Further analysis reveals that the two 
service commands in which the Negroes 
have the highest degree of illiteracy are 
also the ones in which the whites have 
the highest. The service command in 
which the Negroes have the lowest de- 
gree of illiteracy is also the one in which 
the whites have the lowest. 

Accurate analysis of the data with 
regard to the classification test scores of 
Negroes, as obtained at reception cen- 
ters, also yields significant material on 
the occurrence of grade V scores among 
Negro personnel. The facts are these: 
The distribution of the percentages of 
the Negroes by AGCT scores reveals that 
the bulk of them are in grades IV and 
V—toward the lower end of the curve 
describing the classification ability 
scores. Figures based on one year’s 
sampling (January 1943 through Decem- 
ber 1943) reveal that proportionately 
two and one-half times as many Negroes 
as whites fall in grades IV and V. At 
the other end of the distribution, it is 
observed that proportionately ten times 
as many whites as Negroes fall in grades 
I and II. 

The facts, when analyzed, show the 
same conditions to be existent, as were 
described in the breakdown of the illiter- 
acy figures. The two service commands 
which have the lowest percentage of 
whites in grades I and II and the highest 
percentage of whites in grades IV and V 
are also the service commands in which 
the Negroes have the lowest percentage 
of men in grades I and II and the high- 
est percentage of men in grades IV and 
V. The service command in which the 
whites have the highest percentage of 
men in grades I and II is also the one in 
which the Negroes have the highest per- 
centage of men in gradesI and II. The 
service command in which the whites 
have the lowest percentage of men in 
grades IV and V is also the one in which 
the Negroes have a very low percentage 
of grades IV and V men. 

The data on illiteracy and classifica- 
tion test material suggest strongly that: 


i. In those parts of the country where 
school budgets are more adequate and 
better educational opportunities prevail, 
both whites and Negroes show a higher 
degree of literacy. 

2. AGCT scores do not necessarily re- 
fiect the inherent mental capacity of 
individuals. . 


Prior to assignment to regular training 
from a special training unit, a man must 
demonstrate, in addition to a certain 
degree of military proficiency, that he 





has achieved at least a fourth-grade 
standard in reading and arithmetic. 
Analysis of a 17-month period of special 
training experience (1 June 1943 through 
31 October 1944) shows that 84.2 percent 
of the whites who leave special training 
are assigned for regular training; and 
15.8 percent of the whites are discharged 
from the Army. Of the Negroes who 
leave special training, 87.1 percent are 
assigned for regular training; and 12.9 
percent are discharged from the Army. 
In other words, experience in the Army 
indicates that a slightly higher percent- 
age of the Negroes than the whites suc- 
cessfully complete the Special Training 
Program, i. e—achieve fourth-grade 
standards in reading, language, and 
arithmetic and demonstrate sufficient 
mastery of prebasic military subjects to 
warrant their being forwarded for regu- 
lar training. Further study of the data 
shows that the speed at which Negroes 
accomplish the desired standards is ap- 
proximately as rapid as the rate of the 
whites. For the Negro group, 71.7 per- 
cent of the men completed the training 
in less than 60 days; for the white group, 
the comparable percentage is 75.6 per- 
cent. 

In interpreting the foregoing data on 
the records of accomplishment of whites 
and Negroes in special training units, it 
should be borne in mind that the non- 
English-speaking group assigned to spe- 
cial training units is made up almost 
entirely of white personnel. A higher 
percentage of these men are unable to 
achieve desired standards in the stipu- 
lated period of training. And those who 
do usually require a longer period of in- 
struction to make the grade. 

The data with regard to the academic 
and military accomplishments of Ne- 
groes in special training units have been 
so uniform, over an extended period of 
time, and so universal in their applica- 
tion to different sections of the country, 
that it is possible to draw certain conclu- 
sions on the basis of this experience. 
Given a learning situation in preliminary 
literacy instruction, which is comparable 
to that provided the whites, Negroes do 
about as well as whites in their accom- 
plishments. In special training units, 
Negroes have had the benefit of the fol- 
lowing in the same degree as white train- 
ees: (1) small size instructional groups; 
(2) carefully selected and well-prepared 
instructors; (3) excellent teaching ma- 
terials; (4) good classroom conditions; 
(5) specially adapted motivation; (6) 
full instructional day; (7) regulated liv- 
ing, insofar as security, food, housing, 
etc., are concerned. 

If Negroes can show satisfactory ac- 
complishment and adjustment in the 
Army, given the foregoing conditions, it 











is reasonable to suppose that they could 
do likewise in the post-war world, given 
similar conditions. 


Regular Training Program 

What are some of the implications for 
the Negro of certain aspects of the Reg- 
ular Training Program of the Army? 
It has been stated on many occasions 
that this is a global war. It is also a 
mechanized war and a war of movement, 
in which trained technicians and per- 
sonnel are highly essential to insure vic- 
tory over the forces of barbarism and 
tyranny. It may take minutes to turn 
out a plane, a tank, guns, and the other 
armament or matériel of modern war- 
fare. But it takes months to produce a 
pilot, a tankman, a rifleman, a cannon- 
eer, an Army electrician, utility repair- 
man, radio operator, or any one of the 
numerous specialists needed to wage war 
today. The Army has had to train 
these different technicians and has had 
to make sure that each specialist would 
attain the highest degree of skill in the 
shortest amount of time. 

To provide the needed technicians and 
specialists has not been an easy job. It 
has been difficult and has been accom- 
plished only because of a careful system 
of personnel selection and a well-planned 
and organized training program. Men 
from more than 8,000 civilian occupa- 
tions had to be placed at only about a 
thousand military tasks. For many 
military jobs that were needed in abun- 
dance, there were few civilian persons 
trained at the time of their induction into 
the Army. For some military jobs, there 
were no civilians trained, at the time of 
their induction. 

While the shortage of specialists in 
the over-all picture was great, it was even 
more acute in connection with the Negro 
selectees. An examination of the occur- 
rence table of selected occupational spe- 
cialists,; inducted under the selective 
service act from 1 January 1943 to 30 
September 1943, reveals that there were 
many more whites than Negroes in criti- 
cal occupational areas. During a speci- 
fied period—in every thousand Negroes 
inducted—there were approximately six 
auto mechanics, three construction car- 
penters, less than one plumber, and a 
negligible number of draftsmen, machin- 
ists, and welders. The needs of the 
Corps of Engineers alone, during this 
period, were 48 mechanics, 175 carpen- 
ters, 14 plumbers, 5 draftsmen, 8 ma- 
chinists, and 8 welders per thousand 
men. 

Other critical areas in which there 
were few Negroes trained as civilians are 
as follows: Lineman (telephone and tele- 
graph), cable splicer, installer-repair- 
man (telephone and telegraph), and 
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others. It can readily be perceived how 
many Negro personne] have been trained 
in skilled technical areas in order that 
they might serve the Army usefully. 

Negroes have served creditably in all 
branches and arms of the service. In 
the Army Service Forces, they have 
served in Engineer Service Regiments, 
Quartermaster Units, Ammunition Reno- 
vation Units, Smoke Generator Compa- 
nies, Special Service Companies, Signal 
Heavy Construction Battalions, and 
many other units. Some of-the jobs they 
have filled in these units follow: Line- 
men, draftsmen, cable splicers, truck 
drivers, clerks, supply clerks, instructors 
in the literacy program, classification 
personnel, auto machanics, carpenters, 
tool room keepers, radio operators, 
smoke generator operators, welders, 
clerk-typists, etc. Many Negro units 
have been commended on the excellence 
of their performance and on their devo- 
tion to duty. 

Negroes in the Army have demon- 
strated the capacity to acquire compli- 
cated mechanical and manipulative skills 
and the ability to apply them in practi- 
cal situations. Acquisition of these skills 
has required diligent application in ad- 
dition to manifest capacity. Such appli- 
cation was elicited in response to appro- 
priate motivation amd guidance; well- 
graded instruction, adapted to the needs 
of the individual man; and assurance 
that the individual developing the skill 
would be given ample opportunity for 
its use. There are important lessons that 
Negro educators can learn from this 
Army experience, and an attempt will be 
made to point them out in the discus- 
sion of the special problems of the edu- 
cation of returning Negro veterans. 


Miscellaneous Educational 
Activities 

The third topic to which attention is 
called briefly is the Miscellaneous Edu- 
cational Activities of the Army. These 
are termed “miscellaneous,” not because 
they are of lesser importance but rather 
because they include a ccnglomerate 
number of experiences. These experi- 
ences are equally characteristic of both 
white and Negro soldiers; if in this dis- 
cussion they are referred to the Negro 
soldier mainly, it is only because the Ne- 
gro soldier is the subject at hand. 

As a part of their regular military 
training, Negroes have received instruc- 
tion in personal adjustment. The im- 
portance of the soldier’s adjustment in 
the Army is well recognized and to in- 
sure that each recruit’s adjustment is 
facilitated, he is given a minimum of 3 
hours of instruction in mental hygiene. 
Each recruit is given an understand- 
ing of his behavior mechanisms, the 






problems to be expected in making the 
transition from civilian to military sta- 
tus, the origin of fear and anxieties, what 
cooperative social living in the Army 
requires, etc. It may be expected that 
through these lectures, many Negroes 
have developed a greater objectivity 
about their behavior and have developed 
self-critical attitudes. 

The personal adjustment of the indi- 
vidual soldier—Negro and white—is re- 
stricted not only to his emotional and 
social behavior. Many soldiers have in 
their Army experiences developed habits 
of personal hygiene and attitudes con- 
cerning physical welfare and well-being 
which will indubitably influence their 
civilian adjustment. Such educational 
influence is derived not only from having 
to live intimately with groups in the 
Army but is a matter of direct instruc- 
tion in such military subjects as per- 
sonal hygiene, sanitation, etc. 

The Army Orientation Program is an- 
osher one which has undoubtedly pro- 
vided a type of new experience for Ne- 
groes. The men are acquainted with the 
issues of the war, their part in the 
struggle, the progress of the Allied ar- 
mies on the military fronts, and of re- 
lated subject matter of current interest. 
Through the Army Orientation Program, 
Negroes have been provided with regu- 
lar opportunities for group discussions 
and critical thinking. Through this pro- 
gram an accepted and regulated medium 
has been provided for the expression of 
opinion and the clarification of ideas. 

The Special Services Program, with its 
emphasis on planned leisure time ac- 
tivities, is another program which has 
conditioned the Negro soldier desirably. 
Scheduled athletics and recreation of 
a wholesome and constructive type have 
been provided and many Negro soldiers 
have learned to develop interests which 
will serve them well in their avocational 
pursuits. 

A final aspect of the miscellaneous ac- 
tivities in the Army to be mentioned is 
the enrollment of Negroes in courses of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
These men, in their desire for further 
learning, have voluntarily enrolled in 
correspondence courses, Through these 
courses, they have tried to extend their 
knowledge. 


Education of Negro Veteran 


In connection with the education of 
the returning Negro veteran, attention is 
called to seven special problems: 

1. The first problem is that of the illit- 
erate recruit who was turned into a 
literate soldier. Many thousands of 
Negro soldiers experienced their first real 
opportunity to learn to read in the Army 
and took advantage of the opportunity. 
Many of these men, upon their return to 


¢ 





civilian status, will want to continue their 
educational efforts. The Army standard 
was set at a fourth-grade level, but not 
because it considered that a desired read- 
ing level for-adults. The Army is not in 
the educational business, and it set the 
minimum level necessary to function as a 


soldier. Civilian educators might well 
plan to receive the “Army literates,” when 
demobilized—white and Negro—and edu- 
cate them to a literacy level necessary to 
function as effective citizens. 

2. The second problem is that of the 
further training of Negro veterans along 
mechanical lines. Many veterans will 
wish to retain skills they acquired in the 
Army. Others will wish to extend their 
skills, by acquiring related skills in the 
same occupational group. Still others 
may wish to tackle a wholly new type of 
mechanical training for some job oppor- 
tunity—but express the wish to pursue 
such training only because of their suc- 
cessful experience inthe Army. It would 
be well for educators to plan to provide 
various types of vocational courses for 
Negroes. 

3. The third probiem is that of the fur- 
ther training of many Negroes in dif- 
ferent types of personnel work. Many 
Negroes have done classification work in 
the Army, have served as general clerks 
in personnel units, as administrative offi- 
cers in different echelons of command, 
and as instructors in different types of 
teaching situations. Many of these Ne- 
groes will be looking forward eagerly to 
civilian opportunities for further in- 
struction in these areas. 

4. The fourth problem is that of the 
general area of adult education. Many 
Negroes, by the time the war is over, will 
have developed a profound appreciation 
for the importance of the Army Orienta- 
tion Program. They will be responsive to 
any efforts made to provide them with 
adult education forums. 

5. The fifth problem is that of the in- 
creased desire for higher education. 
Many Negroes who have been able to 
achieve officer status and those who have 
voluntarily registered in the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, and oth- 
ers will wish to enroll for further col- 
legiate courses or extension work. 

6. The sixth problem is that of the 
increased wish for technical training. 
Many Negroes in the Army have devel- 
oped highly technical skills and may 
wish to pursue their efforts further. It 
may be the better part of wisdom to think 
of possible courses in technology which 
returning Negro veterans may wish to 
pursue. 

7. The seventh problem is that of the 
increased desire for education generally, 
on the part of Negroes, after the war. 
Negro veterans—fathers and brothers— 
may well wish for their children and 
younger siblings to be more attentive 
to the possibilities of education. It is 
not at all unlikely that, based on their 
Army experiences, Negroes will go in 
for schooling in a far more extensive 
manner than before the war. Such a 
condition followed World War I. 

There is a final topic deserving brief 
mention—the problem of education gen- 


erally, both for Negro youth and adults, 
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growing out of the war. The Army’s 
training program has been a well- 
rounded one, as can be discerned from 
the variety of educative experiences pro- 
vided. Army training has, to be sure, 
developed some new techniques and pro- 
cedures in the field of visual education. 
Other training aids and devices have 
similarly resulted in more expeditious 
learning. However, the fundamental 
contribution of Army training to civilian 
education is that it has served as a labo- 
ratory for the application of many pro- 
gressive principles and practices of edu- 
cation. It has demonstrated the value 
of the following: 

1. Realistic aims and goals for courses 
of study. 

2. Clearly defined objectives for spe- 
cific subjects. 

3. Small instructional groups. 

4. Functional materials and tests. 

5. Correlated teaching of related sub- 
jects. 


6. Diversified teaching methods, 


7. Applicatory exercises to fix and 
maintain desirable knowledge ané skills. 

8. Appropriate visual and training 
aids. 

9. Tests for prediction, evaluation, and 
diagnosis. 

10. Proper classification of individuals 
to permit selection for training and as- 
signment to tasks in accordance with 
needs and interests. 


11. Cumulative records to indicate 
each man’s development in the Army. 


12. National training conferences to 
insure uniformity in teaching practices. 


13. In-service training for teachers, 
through its troop schools. 

Soldiers have become accustomed to 
finding these attributes in their training 
programs. They may expect to find 
comparable characteristics in civilian 
educational programs. It might be well 
for civilian educators to give this some 
thought. 





Workers Education 


“Workers’ Education in 1945” as dis- 
cussed by John W. Edelman of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, before a 
Labor, Education and Government Pro- 
grams Conference held this spring, indi- 
cates some of the avenues through which 
“extensive, intensive, and often highly 
experimental educational work” is car- 
ried on “out where the workers are.” 
Following are some excerpts from Mr. 
Edelman’s report: 

“Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations operate educational de- 
partments as an integral part of their 
headquarters set-up. * * * 

“The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union of the AFL, the United 
Automobile Workers, and the Textile 
Workers Union of the CIO are excellent 
examples of unions which carry on ex- 
tensive, intensive, and often highly ex- 
perimental educational work out where 
the workers are. 

“The educational departments in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have been operating now for at 
least 25 years. The annual conferences 
conducted by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau have been running almost that 
long too. Many smaller unions, lots of 
the State bodies and the city central 


councils have carried on educational, 


projects for so many years that it has 
now become a custom and a habit even 
if not a matter of rote. 


Labor Education Service 


“The American Labor Education Serv- 
ice under its present title is now in its 


ith year. The Affiliated Schools for 
Workers in Industry which preceded 
ALES and which actually begot ALES 
had been working in the field also for 
about 20 years. ALES is a service organi- 
zation not officially a part of any branch 
of the union movement but avowedly a 
set-up through which official labor bodies 
can cooperate when it suits their purpose 
and from which any bona fide branch of 
labor, or any group accepted by labor, 
can obtain what we hope is expert assist- 
ance or an opportunity for liaison or 
communication. 

“The ALES offers * * * govern- 
ment or any community agency needing 
advice or information about working with 
labor the use of our facilities and the 
benefit of the experience which hard 
work in this fieldhasearnedus. * * * 

“In wartime all unions have faced new 
problems some of which have been solved 
and some will have to “set” until a later 
day. The matter of transportation in 
wartime of getting people to meetings 
is a major headache and one for which 
there is no cure except the defeat of 
Hitler. How can you ever manage to 
meet your members when they work 
shifts, two shifts, three shifts, swing 
shifts, rotating shifts, and all kinds of 
overtime besides. Instead of holding 
classes after work you hold them before 
work where you can. There are unions 
which hold union meetings not merely by 
sections in the same halls but by neigh- 
borhood grouping in places 10 and 20 
miles apart. 

“Membership meetings have grown s0 
large in certain cities that the overflow 





meeting on another floor has to listen 


to the main show over a loud speaker. 
o * * 


Other Programs 


“Today the Labor Movement supports 
only one all-year-round resident school 
of its own—the Highlander Folk School 
at Monteagle, Tenn. The Workers’ 
School at the University of Wisconsin 
now, as for many years, runs resident 
summer sessions, usually of a week’s 
duration each, for several months each 
summer either for miscellaneous groups 
of unions or for and with particular 
unions whose membership is within rea- 
sonable distance of Madison, Wis. 

“Rutgers University at New Brunswick 
for many years has been host and co- 
sponsor of the annual week-end con- 
ferences held by the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. 

“Last year the University of Michigan 
appointed a well-known union official, 
who was also by profession an educator, 
to conduct a program of workers’ educa- 
tion in its extension department. Sev- 
eral State colleges are planning to do 
the same thing. * * * 

“At Temple University in Philadelphia, 
which draws some support from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, some 
work in the field of workers’ education 
is being carried on. At Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit, a chair of Workers’ Edu- 
cation has been in operation in one way 
or another for several years. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on the historic cam- 
pus at Charlottesville, conducted an an- 
nual institute in workers’ education un- 
til the war literally crowded out every- 
thing of thiskind. * * * 

“For many years the University of 
California employed a teacher of work- 
ers’ education on its extension division; 
other colleges in the state have arranged 
Institutes from time to time in coopera- 
tion with the trade unions or with or- 
ganizations such as ALES. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has established special 
labor courses which resemble workers’ 
education.” 





Survey Outline 
Still Available 


School administrators contemplating 
State- or area-wide studies of local schcol 
unit organization looking toward the 
creation of more satisfactory units of lo- 
cal school administration may still obtain 
Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 11, 
Principles and Procedures in the Organi- 
zation of Satisfactory Local School Units, 
for 25 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Summer Schools in the 
Other American Republics 


Established in 1921 and in continuous 
operation up to the present time, The 
National University of Mexico Summer 
School will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
session from June 25 to August 15. 
Courses are offered in Spanish and 
methods of teaching Spanish, philology, 
phonetics, French, Portuguese, Latin; 
Mexican, Spanish, and Latin-American 
literature; archaeology, education, gov- 
ernment, sociology, legislation, business 
and administration; art, folklore, Mexi- 
can crafts, and popular songs and dances 
of Mexico. Excursions to such world- 
renowned nfdnuments as the Pyramids 
of Teotihuacan and other points of in- 
terest will be conducted by the Univer- 
sity. Attendance is not limited to teach- 
ers, or to those with previous knowledge 
of Spanish. Inquiries should be directed 
to The Secretary of the Summer School, 
San Cosme, 71, Mexico, D. F. 

The Spanish Language Institute, es- 
tablished in 1944, will be held in Mexico 
City from June 25 to August 15. The 
Institute is under the auspices of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with 
the National University of Mexico, the 
Mexican Ministry of Public Education, 
and the Instituto Mexicano-Norteameri- 
cano de Relaciones Culturales. Enroll- 
ment is limited to approximately 125 
experienced teachers of Spanish, recom- 
mended by a city, county, or State su- 
perintendent of schools. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Summer School of the University 
of Havana, which has been held since 
1941, will conduct a 6-week session from 
July 9 to August 18. A broad program 
is offered, with opportunities for learn- 
ing or increasing fluency in Spanish. 
The study of Cuban folklore, dancing, 
music, literature, and visits to historic 
and beautiful areas of the Island are 
among the attractions which have 
brought increasing numbers of students 
from the United States to Havana dur- 
ing the last four summers. Information 


may be obtained by writing the director 
of the Summer School, University of 
Havana, Havana, Cuba. 

The Field Schools of the Universi- 
ties of Michigan, New Mexico, and 
Texas, held in collaboration with the 
School of Philosophy and Letters and 
The Summer School for Foreign Stu- 
dents of the National University of Mex- 
ico will be held this summer, June 25 to 
August 15. Courses in art, economics, 
geography, geology, government, his- 
tory, sociology, and Spanish will be of- 
fered. Inquiries may be made of the 
director of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, until 
June 25; the dean of the Graduate 
School, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, until June 25; and the dean of 
admissions, University of Texas, Austin, 
until June 12. 

The Inter-American Institute, sum- 
mer field school of North Texas State 
Teachers College, will be held in Morelia, 
Mexico, for two terms of 6 weeks each. 
Opportunities to study classroom situ- 
ations and educational methods in Mex- 
ican schools, as well as courses in art 
and Spanish, are offered. Inquiries 
should be directed to: Inter-American 
Institute, Box 5135, Teachers College 
Station, Denton, Tex. 

The Texas State College for Women 
will hold the fifth session of the Saltillo, 
Mexico Summer School, July 19 to Au- 
gust 29, 1945. Instruction in everyday 
Spanish will be given by Mexican pro- 
fessors. Information may be obtained 
by writing to the School, Box 3897, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

The University of Houston Summer 
Center of Mexico will be held during the 
first term, June 4 to July 15, in Mexico 
City, and during the school term, July 
17 to September 2, in Mexico City, 
Guanajuato, Guadalajara, Acapulco, 
and Oaxaca, all in Mexico. During the 
first term, students may enroll for 
courses in sociology, Spanish, and Span- 
ish for Teachers; second term courses 
are in the field of sociology, emphasiz- 
ing regional conditions of Mexico. Ad- 
dress inquiries to University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 

The Sam Houston Mexican Field 
School will be held in connection with 


the University of Puebla, Puebla, Mex- 
ico, from June 7 to July 17. Courses in 
Spanish, Mexican music, speech, art, 
English, Mexican history, Hispanic- 
Americanism, and physical education 
will be offered. Details may be obtained 
from the Mexican Field School director, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Tex. 

The Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College sponsors a school in Mexico City 
from June 4 to July 13 which emphasizes 
introductory and advanced courses in 
Spanish and a workshop in art. In- 
quiries should be directed to the chair- 
man, Department of Spanish, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Tex. 

A field school in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
from June 4 to July 14, will be conducted 
by the Sul Ross State Teachers College. 
Courses in Spanish and history will be 
offered. Inquiries concerning the field 
school should be directed to the Sul 
Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 
Tex. 


Pan American Day Observed 

Reports on the observance of Pan 
American Day on April 14 which have 
been received in the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, indicate that the oc- 
casion was widely observed in joint school 
and community activities throughout the 
United States. This was the fifteenth 
annual celebration of the date commem- 
orating the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

Since the beginning of the year, thou- 
sands of requests for materials for Pan 
American Day programs have been filled 
by the Office. Loan packets, posters, 
skits, songs, pamphlets, pictures, maga- 
zines, catalogs of radio scripts, films and 
exhibits, bibliographies, and speakers 
have been made available to groups in 
every State of the Union. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
reports but a few follow and some others 
will be described in subsequent issues of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

The State leader of Home Economics 
Extension, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, utilized program ma- 


‘terials for rural women’s groups in the 


State, many of which observed Pan 
American Day in connection with their 
study of the other American Republics. 
The extension divisions of State univer- 
sities and teachers colleges in many 
States requested materials in quantities 
for adult groups which observed Pan 
American Day in their communities. 

In elementary schools, programs and 
fiestas, to which parents were usually in- 
vited, frequently culminated units of 


(Turn to page 20) 
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High-school champion for the 1944 
Nation-wide “Green Thumb” Victory 
Garden Contest, Betty Peek of Gneiss, 
Macon County, N. C. is a 15-year-old 
farm girl who had a garden 50 by 100 
feet. As winner of the contest she re- 
ceived a $500 war bond, and as winner 
in her own State she won a silver medal. 
Betty says in her Green Thumb record 
book “I learned more about a garden 
in one season that I probably would 
have learned in a lifetime had I not 
tried in the Victory Garden Contest.” 


Detailed Planning Necessary 


In reply to a letter concerning what 
she learned from her garden project 
Betty reported as follows: 


In my estimation detailed planning is 
the major requirement for a successful 
garden project. I have learned to plan 
my garden to fill the needs of my fami- 
ly’s food budget. I have learned, also, 
a@ good deal about what varieties are best 
adapted to our soil, preparation and care 
of soil, how and when to plant, disease 
and insect control, and planting arrange- 
ment. I feel that the knowledge I have 
gained in carrying on this project has 
been of more importance than the fi- 
nancial profit. 

I have learned how to supply my fam- 
ily with an adequate number of vege- 
tables and thereby reduce food expenses. 
My mother keeps a home account rec- 
ord book, and thus we know all our ex- 
penditures for family living. We had 
a continuous supply of fresh vegetables 
during the summer and fall months. 
Onions, potatoes, squash, cabbage, tur- 
nips, and other raw vegetables were 
stored for winter use. I canned 348 
quarts of vegetables that could not -be 
stored. I have also saved seed for the 
coming year. 

I have learned to save time by planning 
definite hours for work. For example, I 
planned my garden work at 10-day in- 
tervals for hoeing, planting, and trans- 
planting. There were, of course, changes 
of schedule at times because of changes 
in the weather. My plan was made flex- 
ible enough to meet these conditions. 


My project taught me to use references 
to find desired information on certain 
subjects. I used Agricultural Extension 
leaflets, farm magazines, and the Old 
Dirt Dobber’s Garden Book for study. 

The school authorities did not assist 
me with my project, there being no 
school-directed garden program. My 
inspiration came as a result of the lead- 
ership of local extension workers in 4-H 
Club work. Reaction in the community 
to my achievement has been most favor- 
able. I believe that many boys and girls 
will be more fully determined to carry 
their projects to a successful completion. 


High- and Grade-School Garden 
Champion Reports 


I have given reports on my victory proj- 
ects at a number of county-wide 4-H 
Council meetings, 4-H Achievement 
Days, and Home Demonstration Club 
Achievement Days. I have given garden 
and food preservation demonstrations to 
junior 4-H Club members of my neigh- 
borhood. My influence will be measured 
in terms of successful projects carried. 
on by 4-H Club members. My advice to 
boys and girls who may be planning gar- 
den work is: Plan your garden, work to 
those plans, have the determination to 
carry your plans to completion, and con- 
serve what you grow. 

First award in the elementary divi- 
sion of the Green Thumb Contest went to 
Rosalee Moravec, age 13, of Waukomis, 
Okla. Rosalee had a garden 138 feet by 
32 feet. From it she canned 351 pints of 
vegetables and 18 pints of fruit, and she 
stored 6 bushels of potatoes, 342 bushels 
of onions, and 50 pumpkins. During the 
growing season approximately 38 bushels 
of garden products were consumed by 
her family. Rosalee also won a $500 war 
bond as national winner in the Green 
Thumb contest, and a silver medal as 
State winner. 


Green Thumb Record Books 


The National Victory Garden Institute 
carried on its contest on a Statewide basis 
in a number of States. All contestants 
were required to enter a Green Thumb 
record book in which were recorded in 
narrative and picture form the story of 
the garden, providing information as to 
what, when, and how much was planted 
and harvested. Emphasis was also given 
to home-canning projects. The rules of 
the Green Thumb Contest prescribed 
that the winner should be selected on the 
following bases: (1) Planning and ar- 
rangement of the garden, (2) varieties 
of vegetables and flowers included, (3) 
quantity and quality of yields, (4) use 
made of the crops, and (5) neatness and 
originality of the record book and of the 
descriptive story accompanying it. 

The Institute has again announced 
plans to sponsor such a contest. A total 
of $800 in war bonds has been set aside 
for winners in the Youth Division of the 
1945 contest. One hundred dollar and 
$50 war bonds are to be given respectively 
to the National winners and runners-up 
in two youth contests; one among chil- 
dren of elementary school age and one 
among children of high-school age. An 
award of a $500 war bond is finally to be 
given to the Grand National Youth win- 
ner to be chosen from among the first 
place winners in the two school age 
groups. 





Mexican “Practical 
Schools of Agriculture” 


“The program of the special schools 
commonly known as ‘Practical Schools 
of Agriculture’ that are operated in dif- 
ferent sections of the cofintry for the 
benefit of farm boys, differs from ours 
in that the boys take competitive ex- 
aminations to enter,” states Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
in reporting on a recent trip to Mexico. 
Farm boys who are successful in these 
competitive examinations take a 3-year 
course in agriculture where all of their 
expenses are paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—board, lodging, clothing, and 
all other incident expenses. 

“Fach school maintains quite a large 
school farm which is operated on as 
nearly a self-supporting basis as pos- 
sible. Students work one-half day 
every day on the school farm and spend 
the other half day in school. During 
the half day spent in school, half of 
their time is devoted to instruction in 
scientific agriculture and the rest is 
given to training in other necessary 
academic subjects. Mexico at the pres- 
ent time is operating 16 such schools 
scattered in as many different areas 
throughout the country. 

“As soon as our train crossed the 
border and got well into the interior 
of Mexico, I was impressed with the 
great need for modernization of farm- 
ing activities in that country. For in- 
stance, practically all of their plowing 
is still done with oxen and single- 
handled wooden plows. Perhaps the 
major portion of the marketing of farm 
produce is done on the backs of burros. 
However, progress is being made and all 
farming operations on the school farms 
that I was able to observe were strictly 
modern and on a relatively high basis 
of efficiency.” 





Jobs for Veterans 


A copy of a pocket-sized booklet titled 
Going Home, Soldier? Part II—Your 
Job is given to each patient of the ASF 
Regional Hospital, Seventh Service Com- 
mand, Camp Crowder, Mo., who is sepa- 
rated from the service. The publication, 
which represents one aspect of the hospi- 
tal’s educational reconditioning program 
for soldiers, deals with such subjects as 
getting old jobs back, tomorrow’s 10 top 
jobs, free land in Alaska, and tomorrow’s 
new jobs. 
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Restoring Medium-Priced 


Clothing to Retail Shelves 


New Textile Pregram Launched 


The new textile-clothing program is 
explained as follows by James E. Men- 
denhall, Principal Education Specialist, 
Office of Price Administration, for use by 
schools concerned with bringing such in- 
formation to the attention of pupils and 
parents. 

A program aimed to channel a sub- 
stantial proportion of the limited sup- 
ply of fabrics available for civilian use 
into the most essential low- and me- 
dium-priced apparel was announced 
earlier in the year by the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Production 
Board. It extends from textile mills 
and intermediate processors through 
garment manufacturers to wholesalers 
and retailers. 

For consumers, the new program will 
mean that a greater proportion of the 
supply of apparel will be in the low and 
medium-priced essential garments; that 
currently inflated clothing prices will 
be reduced about 6 or 7 percent; and 
that every effort will be made to improve 
the quality of clothing for the price. 


An Inflationary Threat 


The President’s hold-the-line order on 
the cost of living went into effect in 
May 1943. In the 18 months between 
that date and December 1944, living costs 
increased only about 1.5 percent but 
clothing prices at retail went up 11 per- 
cent. This increase threatened to break 
down the over-all price control and eco- 
nomic stabilization program. 

Price rises and disappearance of lower- 
priced clothing from stores—combined 
with larger public buying power and 
consequent demand for more expensive 
goods—caused the nation’s. civilian 
clothing bill to rise from $5,800,000,000 
in 1939 to $11,400,000,000 in 1944. Low- 
ered quality of many garments resulted 
in further actual price increases which 
are difficult to measure. 

The rise in clothing prices has been 
of great concern to many Americans be- 
cause clothing accounts for about 13 
percent of the total living expenditures 
of lower and middle income families. 
This price increase, furthermore, has 
worked particular hardship on low-paid 
workers and families on fixed incomes, 
including servicemen’s families living on 
allotments. 

The clothing price-and-supply prob- 
lem has been caused by a number of war- 
induced conditions—some preventable 
and others not, 


First and foremost, military require- 
ments have taken a growing share of 
our Nation’s total production of woven 
textiles—about 25 percent of the textile 
output during the first quarter of 1945. 
After increased military and industrial 
requirements are met, it is estimated 
there will be between 25 and 30 percent 
less woven textiles available for civilian 
retail products in 1945 than in 1939. Be- 
cause of these rising war requirements, 
the textile yardage available for civilians 
has been declining even though total tex- 
tile production has gone up—in fact, 17 
percent between 1939 and 1944. 

Second, civilian purchasing power has 
increased greatly since 1939. With lim- 
ited wartime goods to buy, many civilians 
have had more money to spend on ap- 
parel and have been willing to pay higher 
prices for clothing items. 

Third, certain trade practices have 
contributed to an increase in textile and 
clothing prices. This can best be demon- 
strated through an illustration, the pro- 
duction and distribution of a woman’s 
percale house dress. 

a. A textile mill has been able to sell 
its percale production to converters or 
manufacturers who are producing higher 
priced and less essential fabrics and gar- 
ments. 

b. A converter has been able to obtain 
a higher price for the percale textile 
supply which he has obtained through 
“overfinishing” or ‘“overfancying.” This 
has been done through the use of more 
expensive dyeing and printing opera- 
tions. 

c. A garment manufacturer who has 
paid a higher price for his percale fabric 
has overtrimmed the house dress through 
adding buttons, pockets, etc. Because of 
added costs, he has been able to place 
this dress in a higher price line—and to 
discontinue production of lower price 
lines. Even though he has not used 
higher priced fabric in the dress, he may 
have increased his costs of production 
through overtrimming. 

d. A garment manufacturer has been 
able to sell his percale dress to a dis- 
tributor (a wholesaler or jobber) who 
customarily has paid higher prices. 
Many times these distributors have en- 
gaged in “dummy” sales so that the 
dress brought a much higher price when 
finally sold to a retailer. 

e. A retailer who had to pay a higher 
price than before for the percale dress 
has had to sell this dress at a higher 
price to a housewife. 


As in the case of this percale dress, 
overfinishing, overfancying, overtrim- 
ming, and diversion of textiles and ga:- 
ments to higher-price lines—all have 
considerably increased the apparel prices 
which consumers have had to pay. 


Acting to Tighten Controls 


To increase production of essentiel 
garments and to reduce the prices of 
these garments, OPA and WPB have cut - 
lined a broader and tighter program of 
controls over production, distribution, 
and pricing of apparel. In brief, this 
program calls for the following: 

1. A WPB order provides that textile 
mills and converters reserve a high pro- 
portion of their civilian fabric produc- 
tion for manufacturers of essential low- 
and medium-priced garments. 

2. WPB and OPA orders aim better to 
control the price rises in textiles and 
apparel, which are due to overfinishing, 
overtrimming, and quality deterioration. 
(Early in January 1945, OPA amended its 
“converter” regulation which removed 
the incentive to overfinishing and over- 
fdncying of fabrics.) 

3. OPA is issuing maximum average 
price regulations. These regulations re- 
quire that textile mills and garment 
manufacturers set their prices so that 
their average price for each category of 
fabrics or garments is no higher than 
their average price in corresponding 
quarters’ of 1942 and 1943—the base 
period. 

4. WPB is strengthening the orders 
that each garment manufacturer must 
sell the same proportions of his output 
to his customers as he sold to these cus- 
tomers during 1943. 

5. OPA is requiring that jobbers main- 
tain their customary peacetime dis- 
counts, thus aiming to prevent “dummy” 
sales. 

These OPA-WPB measures will reduce 
retail prices to consumers in accordance 
with price reductions effected at whole- 
saler or jobber, manufacturer, converter, 
and mill levels of production and distri- 
bution. In addition, they are requiring 
that more of the low- and medium-priced 
garments will carry price tags preticketed 
by the manufacturer. These price tags 
will show specific OPA dollar-and-cent 
ceiling prices and WPB order numbers. 
As in the past, retailers will be required 
to mark all other garments by tag with 
OPA ceiling prices. 


Applying to Cotton Garments 


In March 1945, OPA put into effect an 
important part of the program to restore 
a larger proportion of clothing produc- 
tion to low- and medium-priced essen- 
tial apparel. This regulation covers 
many classes of cotton garments includ- 
ing men’s shorts and business shirts, 
women’s housedresses and slips, infants’ 
pajamas, rompers and dresses, girls’ 
school dresses and blouses, and little 
boys’ wash suits, shirts, and blouses. It 
also provides for a limited range of ceil- 
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ing prices for each class, these ceilings 
being set at low- and medium-price 
levels. 

In announcing this new regulation, the 
Price Administrator pointed out: 

“Consumers must remember that as 
long as military and other war needs 
take substantial quantities of our tex- 
tile output, the clothing problem will 
remain with us. Since the supply of cot- 
ton fabric for civilians is limited, there 
may not be enough cotton items to meet 
the full demands, but there will be 
enough to take care of most actual needs. 

“As long as conditions created by the 
war exist, the Government—after pro- 
viding for war“needs—has the responsi- 
bility of: 

“1, Getting back into production more 
of the low- and medium-priced essential 
garments that have disappeared during 
the last year or so. 

“2. Establishing easy - to - understand 
dollar-and-cent prices so that retailers 
will be able easily to determine their ceil- 
ing prices and housewives will know what 
these ceilings are.” i 

Toward the latter objective, the prices 
for the cotton garments covered by the 
new regulation will be marked on tickets 
fastened to the clothing by the manufac- 
turers. The ticket will give the OPA ceil- 
ing price, the lot number or brand name, 
and WPB-385 or WPB-328-B. 


The Price-and-Supply Problem 


Pupils and their parents need to 
understand the reasons for the present 
shortage of low- and medium-priced es- 
sential clothing, and the measures being 
taken to improve the situation. In home 
economics courses, particularly, and in 
school-wide assemblies, pupils can learn 
the basic facts about the price-and-sup- 
ply problem in the clothing field, and the 
steps the Government is taking, and con- 
sumers themselves can take, to help re- 
store reasonably priced essential cloth- 
ing to the shelves of retail stores, 


Schools Can Help 


A school-wide plan for conservation of 
clothing might well be launched, with 
cooperation between pupils and parents. 
The assistance of the home economics 
teacher may need to be made available 
to adults to help with care, repair, and 
remodeling of garments. In many places 
it may be helpful for the schools to or- 
ganize swap or exchange centers so that 
garments, shoes, and other outgrown 
articles can be exchanged for those 
which are the correct size. 

New clothing should not be purchased 
unless this is absolutely necessary. When 





it is purchased, careful thought should 
be given to the qualities essential for the 
garment, labels read carefully, and the 
garment examined for the characteristics 
needed. All purchases should be made 
where ceiling prices are maintained. 
Overfinished and overtrimmed articles 
should be avoided. Pride in helping con- 
serve clothing and in maintaining price 
control might well replace pride in dis- 
playing a new garment. 





School Administration 


(From page 4) 


c. The board will keep the public in- 
formed of current and long-time pro- 
grams through the press and annual 
reports. 

d. The board and its policies can be 
changed through election or appoint- 
ment of other members. 


4. To observe the “rules of the game” 
by dealing with the board as a body 
through its executive officer—seek no 
special privileges from individual board 
members. 

Because of the importance of education 
to the survival and continued virility of 
American democracy and because of the 
conception and placement of responsi- 
bility for the achievement of these ends 
for education in the hands of citizens, it 
appears to be the duty of American voters 
to choose their school board members 
wisely. It is important what kind of peo- 
ple are elected to membership on the local 
school board. Time and effort spent in 
choosing well-qualified candidates and 
placing them in office should pay high 
dividends to communities in better school 
systems. 





Inter-American 


(From page 17) 


study on the life and culture of the other 
American Republics. 

The Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation devoted the April 14 broadcast of 
its Buenos Amigos series of 18 radio pro- 
grams for the junior and senior high 
schools of the State to Pan American 
Day. 

One skit for an all-male cast, drama- 
tizing a decisive moment in the life of 
Simén Bolivar, was used by the Pro- 
gram Department of the Salvation Army 
for Pan American Day celebrations in 
225 USO clubs. 

During Pan American Week, a pro- 
gram of music and folk dances was one 
of the features at James Monroe High 
School, New York City. Three teachers, 








Belmira Nunes, Judith Koff, and Ger- 
aldine Saltzberg, representing the de- 
partments of foreign languages, fine arts, 
and English, respectively, produced the 
script entitled Carnival in Rio. The 
school orchestra contributed selections. 
Students sang solos and choral selections 
in French, Portuguese, and Spanish as 
well as in English. The folk dances in- 
cluded student performances ‘of the 
jarabe tapatio and los viejitos of Mexico, 
the samba of Brazil, the bolero of the _ 
Dominican Republic, the conga of Cuba, 
the joropo of Venezuela, a waltz of Para- 
guay, and the tango and pericén of Ar- 


. gentina. 


Many Girl Scout troops observed Pan 
American Day by presenting programs 
of skits, songs, folk dances, quizzes, ex- 
hibits of handicrafts, and pageants in 
cooperation with school and community 
groups. 





New Department of 
Agriculture Film 


A dramatic appeal to high-school stu- 
dents to help harvest this year’s Victory 
crop is made in a new U. S. Department 
of Agriculture motion picture, Victory 
Harvest. 

The picture shows how farmers cannot 
harvest this year’s crops without help 
from town and city people, and how chil- 
dren and adults must pitch in to save the 
crops. Marvin Jones, War Food Admin- 
istrator, closes the film with an appeal for 
more emergency farm workers: “So long 
as the war causes &@ manpower shortage 
on the farms, so long will it be necessary 
for the people of this nation to pitch in 
and help farmers.” 

Victory Harvest is a 16-mm sound film 
and runs approximately -20 minutes. 
Prints can be obtained without charge 
from county agents, farm employment 
offices, or extension service headquarters 
at State agricultural colleges, 





Institute on Reading 
Instruction 


The Reading Clinic staff, School of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is sponsoring a 1-week Institute on 
reading problems in elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms June 25-29, 1945. 
Differentiated Reading Instruction is the 
generaltheme. Tentative programs and 
transportation schedules may be ob- 
tained by writing to Betty J. Haugh, 
Reading Clinic secretary, School of Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 
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Interim Notes From Terre Haute 
Workshop Participants 


Reports from State representatives 
who attended the Terre Haute workshop 
are summarized by Helen K. Mackintosh, 
Specialist in Elementary Education, and 
Elizabeth Harris, Home Economics Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education. 

Seven of the 12 States represented at 
the Terre Haute nutrition education 
workshop held last year have reported 
informally their activities of the current 
year or plans for this summer. More 
extensive reports will be made to the U. 
S. Office of Education at the end of the 
present school year and will be sum- 
marized for distribution. The purpose 
of the workshop was to stimulate “nutri- 
tion education in the elementary grades 
through special emphasis on preservice 
teacher education.” (See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, October 20, 1944, p. 17.) 


State Activities and Plans 
VERMONT 

The State supervisor of health and 
physical education reports a nutrition 
clinic held in Burlington at the time of 
the State Teachers Convention. The 
clinic disclosed a great need for but “an 
alarming lack of knowledge of nutrition 
education.” 

The State Department of Education, 
“with the cooperation of other interested 
groups, is sponsoring regional workshops 
to further nutrition education on the ele- 
mentary school level.’”’ The department 
is suggesting that each superintendent in 
the region ‘choose two outstanding 
teachers (leaders) to attend and par- 
ticipate in the workshop project. They, 
in turn, will go back to their schools and 
through meetings and demonstrations 
will help to develop a workable, practical 
nutrition program” in the schools which 
they represent. The department is ask- 
ing school boards to give recognition to 
“the choice of these representative 
teachers by defraying their expenses.” 

The first of the regional nutrition and 
health workshops was held at the Castle- 
ton State Normal School in January. 
The purpose was “to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for interested and selected ele- 
mentary school teachers, leaders, and 
trained consultants to work together in 
a friendly and cooperative atmosphere 
in order to achieve the following: (1) 
to secure methods and materials for im- 
proving the teaching of nutrition edu- 
cation, and (2) to give guidance and 
practical help on local problems in dis- 
tricts or towns in furthering nutrition 
education.” The organization of the 
workshop included committees developed 
around the common interests and prob- 





lems of individuals. The committees 
were free to attack any specific prob- 
lems they chose provided the problems 
were “delimited to permit a good showing 
of progress in the short time available.” 

Groups cooperating with the State De- 
partment of Education in the regional 
workshops are: Principal and staff of the 
State normal schools, demonstration and 
helping teachers, the Extension Service, 
the State Department of Public Health, 
the War Food Administration, the State 
Nutrition Committee, homemaking edu- 
cation, health and physical education, the 
school lunch service. 

The State supervisor of school lunches 
reports that during September and Oc- 
tober leadership training meetings were 
held for the school-lunch program in 
different sections of Vermont. - 

INDIANA 

The State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute is planning another nutrition 
workshop to be held on the campus July 
2-14. It will be open to people through- 
out the State of Indiana who have any 
opportunity to teach nutrition at the 
elementary school level. It will be of- 
fered as a 4-credit-hour course but may 
be audited. 

MIssourRI 

The teacher-education representative, 
a home economist from Northwestern 
Missouri State Teachers College reports 
& nutrition education class for ele- 
mentary teachers during the 1944 sum- 
mer session and a course for elementary 
education majors in the fall session. The 
laboratory work of the group cen- 
tered around the preparation of school 
lunches—a packed lunch, a _ hot-dish 
lunch, and a complete meal. Members 
of the class prepared the lunches “as 
though they were children organizing 
their work.” In addition, the elementary 
education majors are observing, with 
some participation, work with elemen- 
tary children in the laboratory school. 
OHIO 

The two representatives from Ohio 
University Elementary School reported 
on the Terre Haute workshop at the 
second annual nutrition institute for the 
Athens County schools. 

OREGON 

Tentative plans include a nutrition 
workshop during the summer at the Ore- 
gon College of Education, Monmouth, or 
in Portland, possibly in both places. The 
Oregon representative, a health educa- 
tion specialist, reported on the Terre 
Haute workshop at the December meet- 
ing of the State Nutritional Committee. 





WASHINGTON 

The representative from the Central 
Washington College of Education, a 
home economist, states that a 1-month 
nutrition workshop on the elementary 
school level will be held on the college 
campus beginning June 18. The State 
Department of Education is serving as 
cosponsor. 

A 2-day institute for school lunchroom 
cooks was held in November on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus, with 173 
persons in attendance. Lodging and 
meals were provided by the university at 
a nominal cost. The meals served were 
prepared as demonstrations of meals suit- 
able for a school lunch. Plans are to 
have similar institutes in four other sec- 
tions of the State. One was held at the 
Central Washington College of Education 
in February. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The representative from Fairmont 
State Teachers College, a home econo- 
mist, reports that students in the college 
nutrition class have worked with pupils 
in two elementary schools. They pre- 
pared good illustrative materials, and in 
their talks with pupils stressed the “good 
breakfast habit.” 

A nutrition demonstration meeting was 
held in the Marion County health depart- 
ment in December. A United States 
Public Health Service physician presented 
20 children showing evidence of nutri- 
tional deficiencies. Ways of detecting 
malnutrition and of building up health 
through corrective programs were pointed 
out. 


Functional Interpretation 

Participants in the Terre Haute work- 
shop are giving a practical and functional 
interpretation to nutrition by highlight- 
ing it as part of the total educational 
program. The choice of activities de- 
veloped as learning experiences empha- 
sizes this fact. Not only do children need 
opportunities to grow and preserve food, 
to prepare food in the form of well-bal- 
anced meals, and to perform experiments 
that stress food values, but also those 
who are preparing to teach need a similar 
sort of education. 





State Library Legislation 


A recent issue of the North Dakota 
State Library Commission’s Library 
Notes reports the enactment by the State 
legislature of a law permitting the resi- 
dents of rural areas to vote on the issue 
of the establishment and support of re- 
gional library services. 

“This legislation is a decided forward 
step for North Dakota,” says the Com- 
mission, “and should initiate a new era 
of progress.” 
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ali Libraries and the Whar 





: Adult Educational Needs 


Use of the public library in its relation 
to other available leisure-time activi- 
ties, has received attention from Abra- 
ham A. Kaplan in his recently published 
study, entitled Socio-Economic Circum- 
stances and Adilt Participation in Cer- 
tain Cultural and Educational Activities 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1944). 

In an attempt to ascertain authori- 
tatively the adult education needs and 
interests among residents of Springfield, 
Mass., the author on behalf of local 
school authorities, interviewed over 5,000 
persons as a sampling of the local popu- 
lation 18 years of age and older. The 
occupations among those interviewed in- 
cluded largely unskilled, semi-skilled, 
and skilled workers; those engaged in 
personal, clerical, sales, shop and Gov- 
ernment service; foremen, supervisors, 
business executives, and professional 
people. 

From the returns, the author pre- 
sented data indicating the extent to 
which people availed themselves of such 
activities as the public library, evening 
schools, public forums, museums, 
courses, lectures, concert series, radio, 
institutions, organizations, and clubs. 

Among the findings of this investiga- 
tion of general interest to librarians may 
be noted the following: (a) use of the 
public library was more common than 
that of any other local cultural agency; 
(b) younger adults rather than older 
persons tended to be library readers; (c) 
larger percentages of women than men 
used the library, and more frequently; 
(d) reasons most frequently given for 
not using the library were lack of in- 
terest or time, and preference for papers 
and magazines; (e) a larger proportion 
of adults in areas of lower socio-economic 
status than elsewhere reported lack of 
interest or inability to read as a reason 
for not using the public library; and (/) 
greater percentages of native-born adults 
of native parentage used the library than 
did those of foreign-born parentage. 

The author pointed to the public li- 
brary as the one agency which (a) has 
attempted to reach people in their own 
neighborhoods and business places; (b) 
has provided for the broadest range of 
interests; and (c) has reached a greater 


number of different people than any 
other adult educational agency. 


Library of Congress 
Acquisitions 

Acquisitions of the Library of Congress 
approached a total of 3 million pieces in 
the last fiscal year, according to the re- 
cently published Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress, prepared by 
Archibald MacLeish prior to his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State. 

Reflecting an activated program of ac- 
cessions partly resulting from the organ- 
ization of a new department for this pur- 
pose, the report states that the Library 
of Congress acquired 2,970,159 pieces of 
new material in the year from July l, 
1943 to June 30, 1944, including books, 
periodicals, mewspapers, manuscripts, 
photographs, and maps, The Library 
reports its total contents, by count and 
estimate, as some 22,639,716 pieces in- 
cluding 7,304,181 books and pamphlets. 


Increased Budget 


The Free Public Library Commission 
of the State of Vermont was granted an 
increased budget by the legislature at 
its recent session. Although the full 
amount sought was not allowed, the bi- 
ennial budget has been increased from 
$48,000 to $66,000, and is regarded as a 
good start in the expansion of State-wide 
library service. 


Treasure Chests 


The Treasure Chest Campaign, or- 
ganized by the Book Committee of the 
Women’s Council for Post War Europe, 
Inc., recently reported that 32 Treasure 
Chests filled with books have been sent 
for the use of children in liberated 
countries. 

These Treasure Chests represent the 
work of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, various children’s li- 
braries, school boys and girls, and other 
youth groups in the United States. 
Other chests have been pledged through- 
out the country. 

The Treasure Chest Campaign has 
been organized under the slogan, “Our 
world united through books.” Treas- 
ure chests are made by various groups 
and are filled with books selected from a 
list compiled by the Book Committee of 
the Women’s Council. Each group may 
designate the country to which they 








wish the chest to be sent, and may in- 
clude with the books a scrap book of 
photographs and letters for the boys 
and girls receiving the gift. 


Rural Library Problems 


In an attempt to meet the special 
problems of rural library service, plans 
have been announced for a “Rocky 
Mountain Rural Library Institute,” to 
be held this summer under the joint 
sponsorship of Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, 
and the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

According to the announcement, the 
Institute will pay particular attention 
to the library problems of the Rocky 
Mountain region, such as book services 
to sparsely populated regions, and in 
areas where geographical features make 
transportation difficult. 

Sessions of the first section of the In- 
stitute, to be held at Fort Collins, Colo., 
will be devoted largely to the major 
problems of rural educators, sociologists, 
agricultural extension workers, rural 
leaders, librarians, and library trustees 
interested in broad aspects of rural li- 
brary administration. The second ses- 
sion, scheduled for Denver, will consider 
mainly personnel problems of rural li- 
brarianship. 


Courses for Untrained 
Librarians 


Attempting to meet the critical war- 
time shortage of librarians, which has 
forced many school and public libraries 
to employ untrained persons, the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin 
has announced 3 courses to be given this 
summer. Two of these are basic courses 
in the fundamentals of library organiza- 
tion and methods designed for school 
and public librarians, while an additional 
course is to provide teacher-librarians 
with a special study of book selection 
and service in the school library. 

According to the announcement, the 
course for teacher-librarians is intended 
for certified high-school teachers who 
wish to secure the necessary library 
training for professional qualification 
and license. The course for public 
librarians is designed te train persons 
already employed in the minimum essen- 
tials of library science and to broaden 
their educational concept of the com- 
munity library, as well as to provide the 
training legally required by the State of 
Wisconsin for lower grades of library 
certificates. The course in school library 
book selection is offered for the first time 
by the Library School in response to 
demands from teacher-librarians for 
further study of library materials, 
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Units Program 


An article titled “Techniques as Aid to 
Utilization of Aircraft Equipment Dona- 
tions,” which explained the Nation-wide 
program of the Army Air Forces to dis- 
seminate to educators information on 
aircraft equipment available to schools, 
was published in the December 20 issue 
of EDUCATION FoR Victory, page 13. The 
following is a later report on the pro- 
gram also from Lt. Col. Arthur E. 
Boudreau, Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
Training, Army Air Corps: 

The AAF Training Liason Office in 
each area has arranged through chief 
State school officers with superintendents 
of schools in key cities for showings of 
Educational Demonstration Units. The 
purpose of these showings is twofold: 


(a) To present AAF training expe- 
riences and techniques to the educa- 
tional field, to the end that these ex- 
periences, gained from training many 
thousands of men for war duty, will 
not be lost to civilian education. 

(b) To make known to educators 
the type of aircraft equipment which 
may be available to schools and how 
such aircraft equipment can be 
procured. 


Each unit will carry with it for the 
purpose of demonstration the following 
equipment: 


(a) War Department publications. 

(b) Synthetic trainimg aids. 

(c) Training films and film strips. 

(d) AAF Technical School manuals. 

(e) Approximately 100 detailed 
mockup information booklets. 

(f) AAF instructors’ handbooks 

(g) AAF student workbooks and 
project sheets, 

(h) Fifteen sample mock-ups, all 
operating, including radial engines, su- 
perchargers, hydraulic systems, elec- 
trical systems, carburetor cut-aways, 
etc. 


A list of itineraries may be secured 
from the chief State school officer in each 
State or from the Army Air Forces area 
offices listed below. 

ArEA I—18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Includes: Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 

Island, and Vermont. 

AREA II—Room 400 A & B, 67 Broad 

Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Includes: New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 






AAF Educational Demonstration 


AREA IJI—1506 Standard Oil Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Includes: Delaware, District of .Co- 
lumbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

AREA IV—917-918 Grant Building, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

Includes: Alabama, Florida, Géor- 
gia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

AREA V—410 Federal Building, Indian- 
apolis 5, Ind. 

Includes: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio. 

AREA VI—835 U. S. Court House & Custom 
House, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Includes: Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. 

AREA VII—3d Floor Faidley Building, 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Includes: Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. 

ArEA VIII—1012 Santa Fe Building, Dal- 
las 2, Tex. 

Includes: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Area IX—Room 409-10, 135 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Includes: California, Idaho, Nevada, 

Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 


Work of the American 
Junior Red Cross 


Through “The Children’s Fund,” the 
Junior Red Cross has appropriated a 
half-million dollars for relief projects 
aiding children of Great Britain, Russia, 
China, Greece, France, North Africa, Ice- 
land, Poland, Yugoslavia, Finland, Italy, 
and America, according to a recent 
American Junior Red Cross statement. 

The plan for “The Children’s Fund” 
was agreed upon by that agency and the 
U. S. Office of Education for the co- 
operation of the schools with the Junior 
Red Cross in providing material aids for 
children in war-torn countries. 

Approximately $87,500 have been pro- 
vided for sending special medical kits to 
schools and other institutions, particu- 
larly in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Belgium. 
American Junior Red Cross members are 
packing one-half million gift boxes to 
help restore school facilities to children 
in liberated Europe. These boxes con- 








tain chiefly educational materials, such 
as pencils, papers, crayons, and paints. 
The cartons and shipping costs are de- 
frayed by “The National Children’s 
Fund.” 

To help establish 35 nurseries and 4 
convalescent homes for young war vic- 
tims in England, approximately $91,000 
have been used. American boys and girls 
have also sent, through the Junior Red 
Cross, clothing, books, hard candy, and 
gift boxes to British and refugee chil- 
dren in England. At the present time 
members of the Junior Red Cross are 
making stuffed soft toys for tiny resi- 
dents of war nurseries. Approximately 
200,000 packages containing sugar- 
coated chocolates were purchased by 
“The National Children’s Fund” and dis- 
tributed during the past Christmas sea- 
son to children in Europe. 

At Easter last year, North African 
refugee children received 25,000 packages 
of hard candy. Stockings to the value 
of $30,000 and cocoa worth $10,000 were 
sent to Greek orphans. Approximately 
$10,000 worth of shoes have been sent to 
Soviet youngsters. Refugee children in 
Finland have received large amounts of 
bedding and clothing made by members 
ef the American Junior Red Cross, 

In a letter to the Commissioner of 
Education transmitting a printed state- 
ment on the work of the American Junior 
Red Cross, the director states that since 
the release was printed “an expenditure 
from ‘The National Children’s Fund’ has 
been authorized-for the purchase of toys, 
books, and games for the children of 
civilian internees who will return to 
America sometime this spring on the 
Gripsholm. The same fund has made 
possible gifts to children on Guam, who 
have received such morale-building items 
as candy, toys, marbles, hair bows, bobby 
pins, color books, and crayons. 

“The island commander requested the 
material, and it has proved such a suc- 
cess that similar gifts have been author- 
ized for the children in Tinian and Sai- 
pan andin the Marshalls. Most recently 
of all, the American Junior Red Cross 
was able to help the children of liberated 
internees in the Philippines with 52,000 
pounds of dried milk, 1,500 gift boxes, 
and 1,000 pounds of hard candy. 

“This information is reported ...in 
behalf of the 18!2 million members of 
the American Junior Red Cross.” 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. _ 














New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Education of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships. By 
Ambrose Caliver. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 64 p., 
illus. (Bulletin 1944, No. 2.) 15 cents. 

The purpose of this study is to assist 
iz. (1) indicating the extent to which teach- 
ers are given an opportunity to learn about 
new minority groups; (2) identifying, un- 
derstanding, and helping to solve the prob- 
lems arising in connection with these groups; 
and (3) providing better relations between 
the majority and minority groups. 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944. 
By Ella B. Ratcliffe. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 144 
p. (Bulletin 1944, No. 3.) 25 cents. 

Part I, Accreditation of universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions; Part II, Accreditation of pro- 
fessional and technical schools, schools and 
departments of chemistry, schools of nursing 


education, and schools offering training in 
various fields allied to medicine. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. State Aid to Veterans. By 
Franklin Aaronson and Hilda Rosen- 
bloom. (In Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
8, No. 2, p. 12-20, February 1945.) Single 
copies, 20 cents; annual subscription, $2. 

An account of the benefits, both in cash 


or kind and nonmonetary privileges, which 
the States have extended to veterans. 


U. S. Congress. Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education. Hear- 
ings ... 78th Congress, 2d Sess. ...0on 
Senate Res. 74... January 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29 and February 9, 1944. Fixed In- 
comes in the War Economy. Senator 
Claude Pepper, Chairman. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 


636662°—45 


p. 1049-1542. (Also contains Subcom- 
mittee Report No. 1.) Free from the 
Subcommittee, Room 10B, Senate Office 
Building, as long as supply lasts. 


Presents the findings of the subcommittee 
and the testimony of the witnesses in the 
investigation (1) to ascertain the number of 
American citizens whose incomes have re- 
mained static or have increased but little 
since the war began, (2) to discover how 
much the cost of living has risen for these 
citizens, and (3) to determine the extent to 
which they have suffered as a result of the 
ascending prices. 





, ; Hearings... 
78th Congress, 2d Sess... . Pursuant to 
Senate Res. 74... December 14, 15, and 
16, 1944. Medical Research: I. Senator 
Claude Pepper, Chairman. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
p. 2177-2305. Free from the Subcom- 
mittee, Room 10B, Senate Office Building, 
as long as supply lasts; or at 20 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Presents testimony offered in answer to 
the question: How can the universities, in- 
dustry, and the Government best cooperate 


to achieve the highest development of med- 
ical research? 





. Interim Report 
... Pursuant to Senate Res. 74... 
January 1945. Senator Claude Pepper, 
Chairman. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. (Subcom- 
mittee Report No. 3, 78th Congress, 2d 
Sess.) 22 p. Free from the Subcom- 
mittee, Room 10B, Senate Office Building, 
as long as supply lasts. 


Discusses the significance of the fact that 
414 million young men in the prime of life 
have been found unfit for military service 
because of physical and mental defects, and 
presents recommendations for the remedying 
of the problem. 





Interim Report 

-.. Pursuant to Senate Res. 62 
(extending Senate Res. 74, 78th Con- 
gress) ... Health Needs of Veterans, 
February 1945. Senator Claude Pepper, 
Chairman. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (Subcom- 
mittee Report No. 4, 79th Congress, 1st 
Sess.) 16 p. Free from the Subcom- 
mittee, Room 10B, Senate Office Build- 
ing, as long as supply lasts. 


Based on testimony of witnesses, presents 
data and conclusions regarding the health 
needs of veterans. 





Mevort.« « « 
Pursuant to Senate Res.74 ... Septem- 
ber 1944. Juvenile Delinquency. Sena- 
tor Claude Pepper, Chairman. (Sub- 
committee Report No. 2, 78th Congress, 
2d Sess.) 9p. Free from the Subcom- 
mittee, Room 10B, Senate Office Build- 
ing, as long as supply lasts. 


Testimony of 60 witnesses indicates the 
seriousness of the problem, but presents no 


conclusive evidence that delinquency has in- 
creased in the country as a whole during the 
war period. Presents recommendations for 
remedying the situation. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Popular Study Se- 
ries. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 10 cents each. 

History No. 4. Prehistoric Cultures of the 
Southeast. 37 p. 

History No. 9. Wharf Building of a Century 
and More Ago. 10 p. 

History No. 10. Gardens of the Colonists. 

0 


p. 

History No. 14. American Charcoal Mak- 
ing. 25 p. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Outlook for Women in Occu- 
pations in the Medical Services. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 10 cents each. 

No. 1. Physical Therapists. 

No. 2. Occupational Therapists. 

This series aims to present the post-war 
outlook for the specific occupations, with due 
regard to the changes which have taken place 
in the occupation as a result of wartime 
changes. 

U. S. War Food Administration. Be- 
fore and After. By Aileen Fisher. 
Washington, War Food Administration, 
1945. 10p. Processed. Free from War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., as long as supply lasts. 

A play about the community school lunch 


program. Intended for production in any 
classroom, auditorium, clubroom, etc. 





Teaching Guide for 


Home Nurse Classes 


A Teaching Guide to assist instructors 
of the high-school course in Red Cross 
Home Nursing is being prepared by the 
American Red Cross, it has been an- 
nounced. This will be ready for use in 
fall classes and will provide specific sug- 
gestions for class discussions, demon- 
strations, and practice. Contents are so 
arranged that each school may adapt the 
course, with or without credit, to existing 
curricula. The course may be taught en- 
tirely by a nurse-instructor or in cooper- 
ation with instructors of other allied 
courses. It presents the simpler nurs- 
ing procedures with methods of teaching 
them to adolescent students. 

Many instructors are needed for the 
teaching of high-school home nursing 
courses. Professional nurses, because of 
their technical training and experience, 
have much to contribute to the teaching 
of all, or parts of the course. Cooper- 
ative teaching with instructors of other 
courses has proved practicable, the Red 
Cross states. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 
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